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business, and can work for us a few hours, 
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that you wish to secure this premium. This 
offer may not appear again. 
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Read Carefully Act Quickly. 


WE WANT at once 10,000 new subscribers 
to The Colored American Magazine. As an 
inducement to all our friends to help us, we 
have made arrangements with a large manu- 
facturer to supply us with a limited number of 
Watches at a wonderfully low price. These 
we shall give away 
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under the following conditions: Send us the 
names of TEN new subscribers to The Colored 
American Magazine, together with $1.50 for each, 





and the Watch will be sent you by return mail. You may have your choice 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


To the coal black maid | 

The white man said, 
“You must yield your honor to me, 

For I am king 

Of everything, 

Ay! king of land and sea!” 


; Now a beast or a bird mates but with al 
its kind, ; 
Yet a man will follow the lust of his 
mind. 



















The pitiless skies 
Heard the black girl’s cries 

; And men turned an ear of stone. q 

For the good God gave 

To the king his slave 

And the world should let them alone. 


And why should it talk of the white 

man’s sin 
When the black girl’s child has a tawny i 
skin? 





The black man said 

To the snow white maid: 
“You must yield to my brutal will. F 

I am morally blind 

And I hate your kind, 

And I know how to throttle and kill. 


“I have no brains, but my sinews are 
strong 

With the grudge of a hundred years of 

wrong.” 
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The white girl’s cry 
Rose wide and high. 





It hurt the ears of the world; 
Then blind and stark 


Out into the dark 


A blundering soul was hurled. 


For woman’s honor all men will fight 


And avenge her wrongs—if her skin he 


white. 


ANTWERP. 


NICHOLAS H. CAMPBELL, U.S. N. 


seside the flowing Scheldt there stands 


The paradise of the Netherlands, 
Strangely unique and wonderfully odd, 


Perhaps the cities of no continent have 
undergone as many changes as some of 
those of Europe. Some have remained 
almost undisturbed by the progress of 
civilization, and others but for their old 
ruins would have been long ago num- 
bered among the forgotten. A few, 
however, thrived, and to-day show mar- 
velous results of centuries of enterprise. 
toil and labor. Among these few, Ant- 
werp, the capital of the province by the 
same name and the metropolis of the 
lowlands, is probably the most conspicu- 
ous. 

One of the most remarkable political 
events which have rendered the sixteenth 
ceutury among the world’s brightest 
epochs, is the foundation of the freedom 
of the Netherlands. If ambitious ex- 
ploits and lust of power claim admira- 
tion from us, how much more sympathy 
and applause must be drawn from us 
when oppressed humanity struggles for 
its noblest rights, and the resources of 
resolute despair triumph in unequal con- 
test over terrible acts of tyranny. If any 





A God-send to man—a creation of God. 


triumph of right over might, let him read 
the history of such struggles as were 
made by the Netherlands, gird up his 
loins, and take courage. Such reading 
will awaken in his breast a spirit-stirring 
consciousness of his own powers, and 
give a new and irrefragable example of 
what men dare venture in a good cause, 
and what may be accomplished by union. 

Still retaining all her antique pictur- 
esqueness she is to-day able to cope with 
most of our modern cities. As we ap- 
proach Antwerp from the sea by the 
way of the winding Scheldt, old wind- 
mills, worn, rough and rugged, battered 
by the vicissitudes of years; herds of 
cattle grazing in the vast green pastures, 
the dikes innumerable, running as they 
do through the great lowlands, and the 
little houses here and there tipped with 
red, all bespeak a land strange and fas- 
cinating. Here and there in the turns 


of the river, huge ocean greyhounds and 
other rovers of the sea barely escape col- 
lision with each other in passing. The 
stream has a tidal rise and fall of from 
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ten to eleven feet and small vessels find 
its banks convenient and inexpensive 
docks; and it is not an uncommon sight 
to see the people repairing their vesseis 
in the stream at low tide. As we near 
the gorgeous old town, the atmosphere 
seems faintly irridescent, and the silence 
is only broken by the muffled rumblings 
of anchor chains. 

On the ships anchored in the stream 


CATHEDRAL, 


and tied up to the dock, we see strong, 
healthy women with their sleeves rolled 
up, leaving bare their brown muscular 
arms, loading and unloading the ships. 
After we have cruised about fifty-two 
miles up this picturesque river, the pal- 
aces and temples reflected in the dilatory 
stream look in the distance like forts, 
crowned with turrets of silver and their 
little windows like pigeon holes. Stretch- 
ing out before us is the magnificent quay 
of the most wonderful and progressive 
city of the Netherlands, two miles in 
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length, and capable centuries ago of 
furnishing ample room for two thousand 
ships. Long ago Antwerp surpassed all 
her rivals, and with all her complicated 
difficulties has developed constantly and 
almost magically from a commonplace 
little village on the Scheldt, to the 
thrifty commercial city of to-day. Even 
as far back as the time of Charles V., 
Antwerp rivaled Bruges, Ghent, and a 


See page 700. 


number of other cities that joined in the 
fierce struggle for supremacy. 
Antwerp received in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. the trade whicl the luxuriousness 
of the Flemish towns had banished, and 
under Charles V., Antwerp was the most 
stirring and splendid city in the Chris- 
tian world. A stream like the Scheldt, 
whose broad mouth, in the immediate 
vicinity, shared with the North Sea the 
ebb and flow of the tide, and could carry 
vessels of the largest tonnage under the 
walls of Antwerp, made it the natural 
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FOUNTAIN DE BRABO. 


resort for all vessels which visited that 


coast. Its free fairs attracted men of 
business from all countries. Two such 
fairs lasted forty days, and all goods sold 
there were duty free. The culture of 
grain, flax, the breeding of cattle, the 
chase, and fisheries, enriched the peas- 
ant; art, manufactures and trade brought 
wealth to. burghers. Flemish manufac- 
tures were long to be seen in Arabia, 
Persia and India. Their ships covered 
the ocean. When the new route by the 
Cape of Good Hope was discovered, and 
the East India trade undermined that 
of the Levant, the Netherlands did not 
feel the blow, and the spices of Calicut 
were displayed for sale in the markets 
of Antwerp. Art and nature exposed to 
view all their riches in a splendid exhibi- 
tion of the works of the Creator and 
nature. 

The renown of Antwerp spread itself 
throughout the world, and transacted 
more extensive and important business 


in a month than did Venice in a year. 
In 1531 the Exchange was erected, at 
that time the most splendid in all Eu- 
The town reckoned one hundred 
thousand inhabitants; affluence sat en- 
throned. The market dues, tolls, and 
excise brought millions to the govern- 
ment annually, and we can form some 
idea of the resources of the nation from 
the fact that the taxes paid to Charles 
\.. toward his numerous wars, were 
computed at forty millions of ducats. 

All this affluence was the result of 
perfect liberty. Uncertain laws and des- 
potism are blighting in effect. The in- 
violable sanctity of the laws alone se- 
cures to citizens the fruits of industry 
and a spirit of confidence and a state of 
natural manliness and independence, 
which is the soul of activity. All this is 
what the South and its sympathizers, of 
whatever race or color, are endeavoring 
to take from the Negro. These princi- 
ples have been tried in the furnace of 
time centuries before the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. They are changeless. 

The genius of this people, developed 
by the spirit of commerce, and by inter- 
course with so many nations, shone in 
useful invention, in abundance and lib- 
erty; all the noble arts were carefully 
cultivated, and carried to perfection. 


rope. 


ANTWERP FROM THE SPIRE OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


See page 700. 
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From Italy, to which Cosmo de Medici 
had lately restored its golden age, paint- 
ing, architecture, and the arts of carving 
and of engraving on copper, were trans- 
planted into the Netherlands, where they 
flourished with fresh vigor. The Flem- 
ish school, daughter of the Italian, vied 
with that school for the prize, and gave 
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Dutch were the first to engraft this use- 
ful art among them. There are probably 
few mechanical arts which they did not 
produce or at least carry to a higher de- 
gree of perfection. 

Great names of history, too, are for- 
ever inseparable from the Netherlands 


and Antwerp: William of Orange, 


THE HEAD OF CHRIST PAINTED ON A MARBLE SLAB. 
See page 700. 


laws to the whole of Europe in the Fine 
Arts. The weaving of tapestry, oil-paint- 
ing, the art of painting on glass, even 
pocket-watches and sun-dials, were orig- 
inally invented in the Netherlands. ‘To 
them we are indebted for improvement 
in the compass, the points of which are 


still known by Flemish names. In 1430 
the invention of typography is ascribed 
to Laurence Koster of Harlem; the 


Charles V., Philip II., Prince of Parma, 
Cardinal Granvella. Here too the new 
doctrine of Luther, diffused in Germany, 
and Calvin in Switzerland, found a con- 
genial soil. 

The rapid growth of business necessi- 
tated the building of the new quay and 
docks. The active and energetic mer- 
chants were not long without rivals. 
England, and many European countries, 
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sent representatives to wrangle with 
them for the riches which were pouring 
in from all parts of the world. Flax, 
sugar, iron, woollen goods, metals, glass 
and tallow are the principal exports. 
The manufactures consist of sugar, white 
lead, cotton goods, lace, linen, thread, 
starch and petroleum. 

Antwerp’s museum is famous for its 
collections of the paintings of Rubens 
and Van Dyack and other masters of 


the Flemish school. “Christ Between 
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ninety-nine bells. The interior is en- 
riched with beautiful pictures and carv- 
ings. The pulpit and the stalls in the 
choir are remarkable as examples of in- 
tricate wood carving. The work is said 
to have been completed in twenty-seven 
vears by two men, and strange to say, 
among the figures in the works are the 
images of many people who have since 
become famous, the first of which is the 
likeness of Gladstone. In the dome is 


a painting that required the skillful labor 


MILK CART PULLED BY TWO WOMEN AND THREE DOGS. 
See page 70}. 


Two Thieves,” is Rubens’ greatest in 
that collection. The Flemish Theatre 
and the Zoological Gardens are among 
Antwerp’s elegant public buildings. The 
Cathedral of Notre Dame is the most 
wonderful and imposing Gothic edifice 
in the Netherlands. This old but mag- 
nificent structure is five hundred feet in 
length, ‘by two hundred and fifty in 
breadth, with a roof supported by a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pillars. In an ex- 
quisite spire, which is one of the loftiest 
in Europe, hangs a splendid carillion of 


of an artist for eleven months, the 
painter being compelled to lie on his 
back. On a white marble slab hanging 
on one of the pillars is painted the head 
of Christ, so perfect that visitors touch 
it to convince themselves that it is really 
painted. There is a mark across the 
floor of the cathedral, showing the di- 
viding line of the old city. The peculiar- 
ity about this is that every day at noon 
the sun shines directly on it through a 
little hole on the side of the cathedral. 
There is no elevator to take you up the 
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streets, the tiny figures of people in tur- 
moil hundreds of feet below you, the 
curves of the tapering Scheldt with the 
tall grass on its banks bending over and 
egotistically supping the clear water, and 
the vast lowlands, blue with distance, im- 
prints upon one’s mind a picture ma- 
jestic and impressive. To look at the 
old cathedral from the top of the spire, 
it seems to be gradually sinking into 
decay. The cathedral, with its lovely 
proportions, its delicate, round arches, 
its carvings and pictures, was at the 
mercy of the Iconoclasts during the riot 
of 1556 by the populace of Antwerp, 
when statues and other decorations were 
hurled about and torn or broken into 
fragments. A most interesting church- 
vard is that of the church of St. Paul, in 
which are curious representations of the 
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lofty spire, and to walk the dim, monoto- 
nous passage requires no little amount 
of energy and determination. The top 
once reached, affords a splendid view of 
the city and surrounding country. The 
‘red, pointed roofs of the Dutch style 
houses, the complicated plan of the 
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VILLE. See page 7? 


“Crucifixion,” 
and “Purgatory ;” 


the “Holy Sepulchre,” 
surrounded by figures 
of angels and saints. In the representa- 
tion of “Purgatory,” the expression on 
the faces of the deceased struggling to 
free themselves from the horridle flames 
of Hades is most wonderful. 
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The Exchange Building is said to have 
been Gresham‘s model for the old Lon- 
don Exchange. The Hotel-de-Ville is 
a rare example of Renaissance style. The 
old fortifications were demolished in 
1860, but since then Antwerp has been 
made one of the most strongly fortified 
places in Europe. 

Napoleon attempted once to make it 
a great military centre. About 1839 
Antwerp woke up, and since then she 
has regained and held her name as a 
thriving town, and prospered constantly. 
French is spoken a great deal among 
the business people, and in a few places 
English; but Flemish is the language of 
the people. Antwerp is so different 
from other cities. When one reads of 
Washington, one thinks only of Con- 
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gressmen and a cosmopolitan set; New 
York brings up a picture of companies 
and corporations, and Naples is reminis- 
cent of lava and stilettos; but as we 
walk through the ancient streets of Ant- 
werp we observethe cafes here and there, 
with their broad, colored awnings, shel- 
tering little marble tables, around which 
are seated merry parties of three or four, 
drinking coffee and cognac, and watch- 
ing the fashionable throng promenade 
up and down the exhilarating boule- 
vards. Again we are accosted by the 
conspicuous street vender, who for a 
half-franc (ten cents English) will serve 
you with a bag of—not peanuts—but 
hot fried potatoes. It is a most interest- 
ing sight, and one not often seen else- 
where, to stand near the ferryboat land- 
ing early in the morning and watch the 
women come over the ferries with milk 
from across the Scheldt. The women 
have large push-carts for this purpose, 


and are assisted in pushing them by two 
or three dogs. These dogs are gener- 
ally hitched to the bottom of the carts 
so as to be out of the way, and strange to 
say, they realize the necessity of quick- 
ness, and each tries to get in front of 
the other as the women would have them 
do. Some carts are equipped with 
miniature harness. These dog's are cer- 
tainly wonderful beasts of burden, and 
as soon as the gate leading to the dock 
is opened the excitement commences. 
Like a flash the carts dash away through 
the city with the combined efforts of the 
women and the dogs, and in a few sec- 
onds only the barking of the dogs and 
the rattling noise of the cart wheels can 
be heard. Such is a glimpse at the city 
of Antwerp, a study of which would be 
an education in ancient picturesqueness 
and the habits and customs of the peo- 
ple of an enchanted city. 
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G. GRANT WILLIAMS. 


It is an indisputable fact to-day that 
the Negro question is paramount in this 
country. It calls for the most profound 
thought from the wisest students of po- 
litical economy and those most expert 
sociologically, and must be most deli- 
cately handled in solution to preserve 
the honor of this Republic. 

The Negro question is classed as a 
dark subject, not only because of the 
complexion of the defendant, but also 
by virtue of the black and ominous 
clouds which envelop it. Nowhere does 
it find fair treatment; the American 
press, and of late the pulpit, takes the 
greatest pride in presenting to the pub- 
lic the very darkest side of this dark sub- 
ject, thereby arousing an irresistible tide 
of adverse public opinion, thus unjustly 
prejudicing thousands of people against 


an innocent and defenceless race for 
crimes committed by moral irresponsi- 
bles in the ratio of one among the Afro- 
Americans to fifty among other races. 
No discrimination has been made in 
this terrible arraignment, and the mil- 
lions of sober, industrious black citizens 
are unjustly condemned and classed 
with the one per cent. of criminals. 

The inception of “The Colored Ameri- 
can Magazine” was as balm in Gilead 
for our wounded feelings. Through its 
columns we have been able to present 
the bright side of this unhappy theme 
and thus protest against the injustice 
under which we suffer. Since then we 
notice that the Anglo-Saxon press is 
more willing to listen to the arguments 
of our leading writers, and it has become 
an easy matter for a colored author to 
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be recognized by white magazines where 
once the Negro writer was relegated to 
the waste basket. This “Colored Ameri- 
can Magazine” has shown them that Ne- 
groes support such enterprises—there’s 
money in the Negro reader, and there- 
fore white editors are ready to cater to 
a black clientele. This is what Negro 
enterprise in business will do for us in 
every part of the world. There is no 
corner of this vast globe that will not 
bend to the power of the mighty dollar. 
We have read with interest and pleas- 
ure of the many progressive members of 
the race in various parts of the Republic, 
representing nearly every known voca- 
tion. New links in the great chain of 


race progress are being forged daily, 
although we as a people may have no 


personal knowledge of the actors. We 
have recently read of a colored female 
bank president, the only female of any 
race occupying such a position in this 
great country. Connecticut has a few 
links to add to this endless chain of hu- 
man progress. We shall begin in this 
issue with a fact new to the readers of 
this magazine, but old in Connecticut 
history—a colored conductor on the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. 

Conductor Henry Vanness was born 
Mass., Dec. 14, 1842. 
Vanness, died when 


in Lenox, 
His father, Isaac 














Henry was one year old; his mother 
subsequently moved to Springfield when 
he was six years old, and located on 
Bliss Street. There he lived for three 
years and began his schooling. Removy- 
ing to Holyoke, Mass., in 1856, he 
started out to earn his own living; he 
located in Tolland, Conn., and for many 
years worked on the farms of Lester 
Drake and Daniel Chapman. Along 
with thousands of Anglo-Saxons, Mr. 
Vanness dates his success in life from 
the habits of indsutry acquired in farm 
life. 

About 1859 he went to Rockville, 
Conn., and worked for a short period 
for Dr. Abbott as a chore boy; later he 
was employed as driver for David Dart 
and Arnold Carey, who were in the 
trucking business. 

The railroad to Vernon was just be- 
ginning to take form then, and the 
Rockville manufacturers still sent their 
goods through to Hartford on four- 
horse teams; young Vanness was in 
charge of one of these teams. The drive 
to Hartford was sixteen and one-half 
miles, and the driver was on the road 
most of the time, as it took ten hours to 
make the round trip. Sometimes he was 
sent to the surrounding towns, and 
finally he was set to work delivering 
goods in Rockville. 

In 1862, one year after the Vernon 
branch had been completed by Rock- 
ville capitalists, young Vanness was of- 
fered a chance to work in the local 
freighthouse. He accepted the offer, 
and proved himself very efficient. Sev- 
eral years later he was promoted, and 
served as brakeman, then as baggage- 
master, and in 1876 he was made spare 
conductor in charge of the late evening 
train, and for two years relieved Con- 
ductor Putnam in charge of the trains 
on the Rockville road, his present posi- 
tion. In 1878 he succeeded Conductor 
Putnam. 


CONDUCTOR HENRY 
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During his service on the road, he 
has seen its accommodations greatly in- 
creased. Trains have been augmented 
to several times the number that were 
run when he was first connected with 
the road. The Melrose branch has been 
opened, and the original road _ has 
passed under the control of several dif- 
ferent companies. 

Mr. Vanness, who has held the posi- 
tion of conductor on this road for nearly 
a quarter of a century, has, by his long 
connection with it, become known to 
thousands of travelers. He makes 
twenty-two runs a day, or eleven round 
trips, covering 120 miles; and there is 
no doubt that this is one of the hardest 
and most fatiguing runs on the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R.R. A careful estimate 
shows that he has covered very nearly 
one million miles in his short runs dut- 
ing this term of service. He has been 
very fortunate, for none of his passen- 
gers have ever been seriously injured. 
There is only one conductor now em- 
ployed on the road who had a run when 
Conductor Vanness was first given a 
train; this is Conductor Henry Searls 
of Providence, R. I., who has a run 
on the Central Division of the New 
York and New Haven Branch. 

It is a fact very creditable to New 
England, as well as to our race, that not 
once during his long service as con- 
ductor (nearly twenty-five years now) 
has he had any trouble in discharging 
his duties because of his color. During 
the first years of his service he came in 
contact with Southern men who were 
not inclined to give up their tickets, but 
they were always finally convinced by 
his firm manner and gentlemanly ad- 
dress that he was really the conductor in 
charge of the train. 

For six years he ran between Hartford 
and Rockville with a trip from Hartford 
to Willimantic and return. In 1880 the 
citizens of Rockville and the towns on 
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his run presented him with a silver con- 
ductor’s lantern, and a gold medal with 
the motto, “Semper Paratus” (Always 
Ready). Rockville has a population of 
7,287; there are only three colored fam- 
ilies in the town, in all, about fifteen 
people. 

The citizens of Rockville and the pat- 
rons of the line call Mr. Vanness a 
model conductor; in short, everybody 
says that Conductor Vanness is a very 
Superintendent C. F. David- 
Hartford Division says that 
Vanness is well liked by 
and is one of the very best 
conductors on the road. 

Superintendent T. H. Fennel of the 
Highland Division, over which Mr. 
Vanness runs, when asked what he 
knew about the colored conductor, said, 
“Mr. Vanness is all right from the 
ground up; he is one of the few men 
who have never had a complaint entered 
He is efficient in every 


white man. 
son of the 
Conductor 
everybody, 


against them. 


way, and one of the best men employed 


by the road. We never know that he 
is on the road, as far as trouble is con- 
cerned; he is very punctual, and his re- 
ports are always correct. Mr. Vanness 
is well liked by all of the officials, and 
is a model conductor.” 

Mr. Vanness is a man of medium 
height, weighs about 155 pounds, of 
slender figure and brown skin, with a 
very intelligent face. He possesses un- 
usual executive ability, and is very af- 
fable. He looks exceedingly well in his 
neat-fitting blue uniform and brass but- 
tons. He attracts considerable atten- 
tion from strangers, and derives great 
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amusement from the various incidents 
which are constantly happening to him, 
for he is not at all sensitive because of 
his dark skin, and knows a joke when 
he hears one. 

He was married on Feb. 1, 1870, 
to Miss Mary A. Porter, daughter of 
William A. Porter, and his wife is a sis- 
ter to Charles E. Porter, the artist, 
whose fruit pictures have received so 
much favorable attention. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanness celebrated their twenty- 
fifth anniversary in 1895, receiving many 
handsome presents and congratulations 
from their friends and admirers. Mrs. 
Vanness is a prominent member in the 
Methodist Church, and is a member of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps. They have 
two adopted daughters——Mrs. Bessie 
Munce and Miss Eva Vanness. Both 
reside in Hartford. 

On several occasions Mr. Vanness 
has been offered positions to take charge 
of trains on the main line between New 
York and Boston, but he prefers to 
stick to his old run because he can enjoy 
his Sundays at his home. 

The citizens of Rockville fairly idolize 
Mr. Vanness, and it is not safe for any 
one to speak disparagingly of him in 
their presence. 

Mr. Vanness owns a beautiful resi- 
dence at No. 27 Porter Avenue, Rock- 
ville, Conn., where he resides with his 
family; he has accumulated considerable 
wealth, and will soon reach the retiring 
limit, at which time he will receive two 
dollars per day; but he will not retire as 
long as his health continues good, be- 
cause the public demands his presence. 
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RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE 
NORTHEASTERN FEDERATION, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., AUGUST, 1903. 


Mrs. M. CRAVATT SIMPSON. 


Madam President and Members of the 
Northeastern Federation: 

It is with pleasure that I stand before 
this august body and give thanks to Al- 


bers and friends of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of New Haven. 

We have long been in touch with you 
through your delegates, but never be- 


MRS. M. CRAVATT SIMPSON. 


preservation 


mighty God for our 
through another year, and accept, in the 
name of this grand body of colored 
women, gathered from every state in 
New England, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, in annual convention, the cordiality 
extended to us by the President, mem- 


fore have we had the pleasure of meeting 
you collectively; we trust that ere we 
part we may know each other better, and 
that we shall treasure in our minds some 
thoughts which will furnish food for re- 
flection as well as action in oir work the 
coming year. 


ep ereere ener at my Seg ee 
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The name of your city—New Haven 
—has an alluring charm, and 
would our weary feet seek the shelter of 
its grand old elms, and the seclusion of 
its stately university, so closely coun- 
temporary in erudition and _ athletic 
sports with Harvard of my own state; 
but we who are from more eastern points 
cannot easily reach New Haven. 

Harvard has long held first place in 
giving to the world graduates of our 
race who have filled the highest places in 
the gift of the nation, but now Yale 
struggles for that supremacy in the per- 
sons of Mr. Pickens and Mr. Crawford, 
who have so distinguished themselves in 
scholarship here, and lifted their race at 
the same time, one more rung in the 
ladder of advancement. 

I have no doubt that we all look for- 
ward with the greatest pleasure to these 
annual meetings. They are our harvest 
times when we gather new thought and 
inspiration from each other and delight 
to prune our expanding intellects. 

We have done as individual clubs a 
great deal of work, I know, this past 
year, and there is still a great deal mere 
we can and must do. 

It was only a few short weeks ago that 
educators, both great and small, met in 
convention in one of our largest cities, 
and there exchanged ideas, and pointed 
out the best curriculum to be studied by 
their pupils. 

So we, whilst assembled in this con- 
vention, should not only map out a line 
of work for another year, but we should 
conceive some feasible plan to suggest to 
the Government of these United States 
a curriculum whereby they could chas- 
tise their own lawless children (better 
known as lynchers), instead of contem- 


oiten 
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plating sending messages across the 
water to their sister countries, instruct- 
ing them what they must and shall not 
do as regards their butchering human 
souls, while they at home encourage bar- 
becues of the same kind of souls. 

The growing lawlessness which has 
existed in a few states of the Union is 
spreading like a deadly tetanus, with a 
tendency to environ all good-thinking 
citizens. 

Emerson says, “The civility of no race 
can be perfect whilst another race is de- 
graded.” The barbarism of these so- 
called civilized lynchers is analogous to 
the atrocities of their forefathers, who as 
arly as the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. had ships plying the African 
coast, laden with thousands of human 
souls to sell into bondage. 

Their revolting heartlessness in such 
trafic, and the crimes of to-day, might 
make the devil wonder and hell recog- 
nize its own likeness. 

The death knell of these American 
lynching barbecues should be struck, 
and could its note of warning be sounded 
in any better place than this? 

In conclusion, I would recall to your 
minds the words of Eliot, as well as 
merson, 

George Eliot said: “Of course the 
Lord made women foolish; He made 
‘em to match the men.” But woman 
long ago has disproved such an asser- 
tion, and as the men of our race, more or 
less, are being ostracized from the polls 
and all good legislation, could we, as 
their wives, and mothers of their chil- 
dren, having a cognition of these affairs, 
do better than to obey the mandate of 
Emerson who said, “We must take the 
step from knowing to doing.” 
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ECHOES FROM THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 


NORTHEASTERN FEDERATION OF 


“‘What is a woman’s club? The fabric 
of a dream 

Touched with an altar coal and made 
alive, 

Instinct with hope for those who toil 
and strive, 

And wait to catch that joyous day’s first 
gleam 

That ushers in a better, freer age, 

When right for one shall be for all the 


right; 

When all together in life’s moil and 
fight, 

The war for right and truth shall bravely 
wage.” 


The annual convention of the North- 
eastern Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
beginning August 12, 1903, was held 
three days in the Dixwell Avenue Con- 
eregational Church, New Haven, Conn., 
with its usual auspiciousness. The 
president, Miss Roberta J. Dunbar of 
Providence, occupied the chair. The 
forty-five clubs in the federation were 
represented by ninety-two delegates and 
numerous members from different .clubs 
augmented the great crowd of visitors 
and taxed the seating capacity of the 
church to its utmost. Many found stand- 
ing room only during their attendance 
at the convention, all of which proves 
how earnest and sustained is the inter- 
est of all communities in the club 
movement for women. The press of 
New Haven are unanimous in declaring 
that “thetact and high order of executive 
ability displayed by the ladies in their 
proceedings and rules of order have 
never been surpassed by any similar 
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gathering in the city. The excellency of 
their work is well worthy of and should 
receive the hearty endorsement of the 
people both at home and at large. There 
were no better appearing visitors to the 
City of Elms than the officers and dele- 
gates to the federation. There has never 
been a greater display of learning, cul- 
ture and refinement, coupled with ele- 
gant costumes, than was demonstrated 
by these people. They were given the 
freedom of the city and Yale Univer- 
sity.” 

All of the above eulogy is pleasant 
reading but ancient history to the col- 
ored women there assembled. The cul- 
ture of the Afro-American woman is a 
surprise which never grows old to the 
Anglo-Saxon, because he is taught that 
incapacity and immorality are to be the 
eternal characteristics of the female Af- 
ro-American. It is not the fault of the 
Caucasian that we are making his words 
and wishes false as the rotten hearts 
from which they spring. All thanks to 
that God who watches the sparrows fall 
that our women are proving the salva- 
tion of the race in America. True- 
hearted, fond wives are they to their hus- 
bands, and faithful, loving mothers to 
their daughters and sons who rise up 
and call them blessed. 

No general meeting was held on 
Wednesday, the day being given up to 
the private meetings of the Executive 
Board. In the evening a reception was 
held for the chance of social intercourse, 
and an elaborate musical and literary 
program was rendered. 

The program was as follows: Chorus 
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by Twentieth Century Club; address, G. 
H. Johnson; reading, Mrs. W. H. Hick- 
man. The vocal solo by Miss Pearl 
Brown completely fascinated the audi- 
ence, and she was compelled to answer 
an encore. Then followed piano solo, 
Mrs. Alodene Peters; selection from 
Dunbar, Mrs. Whitby; piano solo, Mau- 
rice Porter. William Pickens, Yale’s 
present orator, made a very forcible and 
interesting address on “The Relation of 
Young People to the Church.” Rev. E. 
F. Goin, pastor, closed the exercises by 
welcoming the delegates on behalf of the 
church. The profusion of palms and 
cut flowers about the altar presented a 
magnificant aspect. Refreshments were 
served in the chapel to about four hun- 
dred people free. 

On Thursday, at 9.30 A. M. the con- 
vention was called to order by the presi- 
dent. The general secretary, Miss Mary 
E. Jackson, read the minutes of the ex- 
ecutive board. Mrs. H. S. Smith of Bos- 
ton, chairman of executive board. pre- 
sided over the meeting. Rules to govern 
juvenile clubs were adopted. The or- 
ganizer, Miss Elizabeth C. Carter of 
New Bedford, reported the admittance 
of fourteen new clubs and the re-organi- 
zation of one. A letter from the secre- 
tary of the National Association of Col- 
ored Women, granting the application of 
the Northeastern Federation for admit- 
tance was read by Miss Jackson. It was 
voted to hold next year’s convention in 
Worcester, Mass. After some minor 
matters, Mrs. John W. Ross, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Twentieth Century Club of 
this city, made the welcome address 
in behalf of the club. She bade the dele- 
gates welcome to the city, churches, 
Goffe Street Branch of the Y. M.C. A. 
and to Yale University. Mrs. M. Cravat 
Simpson, president of the Woman’s Era 
Club, Boston, responded in a telling 
speech. She dwelt at length on the hor- 
rors and atrocities of lynching, which 
appealed to the very hearts of the peo- 
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ple. Miss Elizabeth C. Carter gave a 
full resume of her year’s work relative to 
the organizing of new clubs, showing the 
remarkable results accomplished. 

At the afternoon session forty-two 
clubs were represented. After a piano 
solo by Miss Minnie Felton of the 
Woman’s Loyal Union, New Bedford, a 
memorial service was conducted by Mrs. 
Julia O. Henson of Harriet Tubman W. 
C. T. U., Boston. Reports of Massachu- 
setts clubs and reports of committees 
were rendered. A solo of Mrs. Robert 
A. Jackson of the Woman’s Twentieth 
Century Club, was encored. The even- 
ing session opened at 8 P.M., with a 
piano solo by Mrs. Alodene Peters of 
the Twentieth Century Club. The an- 
nual address of the president, Miss Dun- 
bar, was undoubtedly her greatest effort, 
for she swayed the big audience at will. 
Rev. Florence Randolph of Jersey City 
read a paper on “Heredity,” which 
created much favorable comment. The 
feature of the evening session was the 
paper “The Franchise,” by Miss Hattie 
Cook, Norwich, Conn., Louise De 
Mortie Club. The discussion was 
opened by Miss G. Gunnes, Providence, 
R. I., New Century Club, followed by 
Miss M. Lyons of New York. Miss Cook 
is a teacher in a mixed school, and Miss 
Lyons is a highly cultured woman of 
great New York. She closed the dis- 
cussion, and her remarks were so elo- 
quent.and something so unusual among 
even highly cultured women that she 
took her audience by storm. 

After a selection by Miss Inez Scott 
of the Rose of New England League, 
Norwich, Conn., Miss Ada Gross, Bos- 
ton, read a paper on “Africa.” 

Friday’s morning session was private, 
as the order of the day called for the 
election of officers and report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary H. Dickerson of 
Newport as follows: Amount in general 
treasury, $213.77; disbursements, $85.28; 
Northfield fund, $299.70. After a strong 


















contest for president Miss Dunbar was 
re-elected by a handsome majority. The 
following are the officers: Honorary 
president, Mrs. Mary H. Dickerson, 
Newport, R. I.; president, Miss Roberta 
J. Dunbar, Providence, R. I.; first vice- 
president, Mrs. A. W. Wiley, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; second vice-president, Miss E. J. 
Cook, Norwich, Conn.; third vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Byron Gunner, Newport, R. 
I.; fourth vice-president, Mrs. M. C. 
Simpson, Chelsea, Mass.; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Corbin Smith, Portland, Me.; 
general secretary, Miss Mary E. Jack- 
son, Providence, R. I.; assistant secre- 
tary, Miss Ella Wilson, Worcester, 
Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. John W. Ross, 
Jr., New Haven, Conn.; organizer, Miss 
Elizabeth C. Carter, New Bedford, Mass.; 
superintendent juvenile department, 
Mrs. O. W. Bush, Cambridge, Mass. 

As the result of the stirring response 
made to the address of welome by Mrs. 
Simpson, which we give in full in a sep- 
arate article, the following telegram was 
sent to President Roosevelt by the Fed- 
eration: 

“To the President of the United States, 
Oyster Bay, L. I.: 

“The Northeastern Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, now assembled at New 
Haven, Conn., send to you grateful ap- 
preciation for your impartial dealings 
with questions pertaining to the protec- 
tion of our race. 

“Roberta J. Dunbar, President. 
“Mary E. Jackson, Secretary.” 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
juvenile work. A very deep and inter- 
esting paper, entitled “Child Culture in 
the Home,” was read by Mrs. Olivia W. 
Bush. There was also a paper on “Child 
Culture in the School,” by Mrs. Byron 
Gunner, Newport. The chorus, “Sum- 
mer Fancies,” opened the evening ses- 
sion and was effectively chanted by the 
Twentieth Century Club. After reports 
of committies on courtesies, resolutions, 
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introduction of officers for ensuing year, 
and appointment of committees, the ses- 
sion was closed by singing “God be 
With Us till We Meet Again.” 
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While women have, by individual ef- 
fort, done much for the progress of so- 
ciety, and the names of _ illustrious 
women adorn the pages of literature, art 
and science; and while their work of 
moral education has been displayed in 
the life of schools and colleges, and in 
the province of loving service upon the 
battlefield and in the hospitals, yet it 
was felt that these personal efforts could 
best be centralized by co-operation in 
the form of clubs, thus giving to causes 
dear and vital to humanity the valuable 
aid of organized intelligence. 

In 1868 the first movement in the 
great innovation was made, and shortly 
after ‘“‘Sorosis” was formed in New 
York, mothered by Mrs. Croly (Jennie 
June,, and the “New England Woman’s 
Club” of Boston, with Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance as the fostering power that 
gave being to this, then, remarkable or- 
ganization. 

New ‘England women of any race are 
quick to catch inspiration from environ- 
ment, and the fev@miof the club life soon 
infected the leadifig women of color in 
Massachusetts. Touchedzt a live coal 
from the altar of Progress;n 1873 the 
“Woman’s Era Club” was formed. 

The club took its name from a paper 
called the ““Woman’s Era.” This publi- 
cation was devoted to the interests of 
colored women, and Mrs. Ruffin was its 
editor. It was because of the work done 
by this paper that the first organization 
of colored women was formed in 1873, 
and a meeting held in Boston, and the 
following year in Washington. 

This club, which is the only colored 
club in Massachusetts belonging to the 
State Federation, was started in this 
way: 

Mrs. Ruffin was a member of the 
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New England Woman’s Club, whose 
president was Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and which is claimed to antedate the so- 
called “Mother of Clubs,” Sorosis, of 
New York. Occasionally Mrs. Ruffin 
would invite friends to attend these 
meetings, and thus interest was aroused 
which resulted in a formation of a new 
club, which was not intended necessarily 
to be a colored club, as it had three or 
four white women as members. 

The club now has one hundred mem- 
bers. Two meetings are held each 
month, one of which is devoted to busi- 
ness and the other to literary pursuits, 
lectures and similar educational features. 
The club headquarters are in the Blue 
Room of Tremont Temple. Lucy Stone 
spoke to the club at the last meeting she 
ever addressed, and her words, “Help to 
make the world better,” have been taken 
as the club motto. 

The object of the club as laid down 
in its constitution is: 

“The furtherance of the interests of 
the race generally and of our women 
particularly; not only through the col- 
lecting of facts which shall show our 
true position to the world, by endeavor- 
ing to create sentiment against the pro- 
scription under which we suffer, and by 
co-operating to aid in our general ad- 
vancement, but also to awaken in our 
women an active interest in the events 
of the day, and giving to them through 
such an organization an opportunity of 
hearing and participating in the discus- 
sion of current topics.” 

The success of the club movement 
among colored women _ has _ been 
phenomenal. The National Federation 
of Afro-American Women, known now 
as the National Association of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, was organized in Bos- 
ton, July 31, 1895, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Era. The first convention 
was held at Washington, D. C., July 20, 
21 and 22, 1896, at the Nineteenth Street 
Baptist Church. This great Association 
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is now of powerful growth, adding 
yearly to its roll of membership Federa- 
tions from every Southern state. Soon 
after this the Northeastern Federation 
sprang into life. 

Many events have contributed to 
keeping the clubs in the public eye; 
notably the Baker episode and the op- 
position of Afro-American women to 
Miss Lillian Clayton Jewett posing as 
the Harriet Beecher Stowe of the race. 

So, through the example of a few 
public-spirited women, the Negro 
woman has become ubiquitous in club 
life, overflowing into all the avenues of 
self-help that are adopted by her white 
sisters as a means to the end of rising 
herself, and “lifting others as she 
climbs.” 

This short resume brings us to the 
high-water. mark of the race battle in 
women’s clubs—the Sixth Biennial of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Los Angeles, Cal., with Mrs. 
Lowe of Georgia as the unswerving foe 
of her black sister, and the remarkable 
rulings of that most remarkable conven- 
tion in an effort to degrade the Afro- 
American woman. There we saw again 
the sad picture of Northern compromise, 
and, too, the inspiring picture of the 
God-given champion in the person of 
Mrs. Kate Lyon Brown of Waltham, 
Mass. 

There New York women placed them- 
selves on record in the words of their 
president: 

“The Civil War is past; the old 
wounds have been healed; the North 
and the South have been reunited, and 
we cannot afford to take any action 
that will lead to more bitter feeling. The 
South is represented strongly in the 
Federation, and the effect on those 
members is obvious if colored women 
are admitted on a social equality with 
white members. We must not, and I 
feel that the delegates will not, do any- 
thing that threatens disruption of the 
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Federation, of which we are all so 


proud.” 
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All this was but renewing the old con- 
flict. Thrice before in the history of our 
country the “spaniel” North has grov- 
elled before the South, but, thank God, 
the time came when the old New Eng- 
land spirit of Puritanism arose and 
shook its mane and flung off the shack- 
les of conservatism. So it will be again. 
Where we have found one Kate Lyon 
Brown, we shall find more, because God 
lives, and we trust Him. 

The claim of the North to govern has 
been in the past that civilization here is 
nobler than in the South, and we believe 
this to be still an axiom. 

There has always been an element at 
the North that never had a logic, that 
knew neither white nor black; and has 
always been too conservative to recog- 
nize its duties. This is true of the pul- 
pit and civil life. 

Freedom and serfdom are at war to- 
day. The perpetuity of the Union de- 
mands a right settlement of this strug- 
gle. The Missouri compromise was the 
first protest of civilization aganst bar- 
barism. It was unsuccessful, but the 
South did not succeed in killing the 
spirit of Freedom there aroused. 

We grant that the Southern woman 
has given us a terrible blow, and in a 
vital part, because woman is the natural 
social leader; she is responsible in great 
measure for society’s deeds; but we have 
known for years where to seek our 
enemy; it is not the man so much as the 
environments of his social system. 
Granted that the conditions are hard for 
a certain class of Southern white women; 
but the results of profligacy are the 


same in any case, no matter whether 
white or black are the partners. Cer- 
tainly the rapid life of society everywhere 
at present, among white and black, is not 
suggestive of absolute purity, and the 
black is no worse than his environment; 
he follows the fashions as set by his 
white superior. 

But if this thing be true, and pity ’tis, 
tis true, it is but the result of conditions 
forced upon a helpless people, and not 
their choice; we reap the whirlwind from 
sowing the wind. 

Meanwhile, tears and sorrow and 
heart-burning are the Southern white 
woman’s portion, and like Sarah of old 
she wreaks her vengeance on helpless 
Hagar. Club life has but renered her 
disposition more intolerable toward the 
victims of her husband’s and son’s evil 
passions. 

Spite of these sad short-comings, let 
us hope. Never until we welcome the 
Negro, the foreigner, all races, as equals, 
and welded togetherin a commonnation- 
ality, shall we deserve prosperity and 
peace. 


We hope the time is not far distant 
when the women of African descent will 
meet in a General Federation, and pray, 
with unwavering trust in the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man: 

“Lord, from the four corners of the 
world we have come to this convention, 
as representing the homes of the world. 
It is to these homes the effects of this 
meeting, for good or for evil, will go. 
May many homes be made stronger and 
sweeter, may many crooked ways be 
made straight, by what we shall do and 
say here.” 








In discussing the “race problem” we 
should never forget that there are two 
classes of white people in the South, 
viz.: the noble and the ignoble. We 
mean by the “noble” that class of whites 
who are progressive, intelligent and up- 
right, and believe in justice and a fair 
show for every man—white or black--— 
and are kindly disposed to the colored 
people and anxious to see them rise to 
the high plane of true manhood, and 
stand readv always to help the race in 
every struggle it is making to better its 
own condition. While this class of 
white people are in the minority, they are 
presen. .n every Southern community, 
and are slowly but surely gaining in 
numbers and influence. We mean by 
the “ignoble” that class of whites who 
are illiterate, narrow-minded and _ big- 
oted, and cling to the traditions of 
slavery, and believe that the Negro was 
never intended by God to be anything 
but a serf. This class of whites are 
numerous, and everywhere present in 
the South. These are the kind of peo- 
ple who pass oppressive and unjust 
measures against colored people, carry 
on the “new slavery” in the South, organ- 
ize lynching bees, and make up the mobs 
and “white cap” parties of the South. It 
ought also to be borne in mind in dis- 
cussing this problem that there are two 
classes of colored people in the South, 
viz.: the good and the bad. We mean 
bv the “good” Negro, God-fearing and 
thrifty, law-abiding, God-fearing and 
the useful colored people who own their 
own homes, practice virtue, industry and 
honesty, and respect law and authority. 
While this class of Negroes is small they 
are increasing, and may be found in all 
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parts of the South. We mean by the 
“bad” Negroes that class of colored peo- 
ple who are ignorant, lazy, immoral and 
worthless. This class of colored people 
are in the majority in the South, and 
from their ranks come the criminals and 
the outragers of women. The ignoble 
whites and the bad Negroes of this coun- 
try—but especially of the South—make 
what is called the “race problem.” Re- 
move these factors and the problem van- 
ishes. 

By contrasting the present condition 
of the colored people with that of 1865, 
their advancement in morals, education, 
etc., will readily appear, and their needs 
will be obvious. 

In 1865 there were about 4,000,000 
colored people in America; to-day they 
number 10,000,00; and while by reason 
of ignorance, poverty and immorality 
they die rapidly, their increase is from 
8 to 10 per cent. greater than that of 
the native whites in the South. 

When the colored people were turned 
loose from slavery they did not own a 
foot of land nor a roof to cover their 
heads. In forty years they have accu- 
mulated 150,000 farms, valued at $350,- 
000,000; 130,000 homes besides these 
farms, valued at $265,000,000, and $165,- 
000,000 worth of personal property. 
While very many Negroes are idle and 
shiftless, these statistics prove that 
numbers of them are industrious and 
economical. 

In 1863 not one person of the adult 
colored people in the South could read 
or write, and none of their children were 
in school. To-day 40 per cent. of the 


adults can read and write—after a fash- 
ion 





and 50 per cent. of their children 
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are attending school. There are 800 col- 
ored physicians, and between 300 and 
500 lawyers, and 35,000 colored school 
teachers in this country. For years be- 
fore the Civil War it was a crime for a 
colored person to be found with a book 
in his possession; to-day these people 
have in their private libraries 300,000 
volumes. They own and publish 450 
newspapers and five magazines, and 
have written and published 1,000 differ- 
ent books. 

The political condition of the colored 
people in the South is much worse than 
in 1872. Five of the Southern states 
have by constitutional enactments prac- 
tically disfranchised all of their colored 
voters, and most of the other states in 
the South, through corrupt election offi- 
cials, intimidation and fraud, have ac- 
complished the same results. In conse- 


quence of this disfranchisement of the 
colored people and as a natural result, 
they are bing subjected to unjust labor 


laws, the “order system” and peonage. 
In a Republic like ours no class of 
its citizens can be deprived of the right 
to say who shall make and enforce the 
laws under which they are to live with- 
out having their freedom endangered. 
All classes of people in this country must 
be citizens, or they will soon become 
serfs. Intelligent colored men do not 
object to the disfranchisement of igno- 
rant and vicious voters, but they do pro- 
test against the enactment of laws which 
permit lawless and illiterate whites to 
vote, while they deprive the Negro of 
the right of the franchise. And the white 
people of the South are already begin- 
ning to see the justice of this protest. 
The colored people are not an “in- 
ferior,” but an undeveloped or child race, 
and like most children, they are more 
strongly impressed by example than by 
precept; and the first need of this race 
is that the whites of this country, but es- 
pecially of the South, shall set before 
them a proper kind of example in things 


moral, religious and political. The 
black man has been taught for hundreds 
of years that the white man is his su- 
perior and the paragon of perfection, 
and it is but natural that the illiterate 
masses should pattern after the whites 
among whom they live. If the white 
man carries a pistol and uses it on the 
slightest provocation, the bad Negro 
will do the same. If white men violate 
law and regard manual labor as a dis- 
grace, the uneducated black will do the 
same. If white men fail to respect and 
protect colored women, the criminal 
Negro will not respect the person and 
virtue of women—white or black. To 
the treatment which the colored women 
of the South have received for hundreds 
of years at the hands of ignorant and 
immoral white men, must be traced 
much of the outraging of white women 
by vicious and degraded black men. 

In the second place, the colored peo- 
ple of the South, and indeed of all parts 
of America, need to be assured that so 
long as they are law-abiding their lib- 
erty, life and property shall be safe, but 
when they commit crime they are going 
to be punished—but punished according 
to law and by legally constituted au- 
thorities. 

Thirdly, the colored people of the 
South need that they be looked upon and 
treated as human beings by their white 
brethren everywhere. The colored man 
responds quickly to kind treatment. 
Love will do more for him and with 
him than shot-guns, lynching bees and 
peonage methods. If he is_ treated 
kindly, he will be kind; if he is regarded 
by white people North and South as a 
real man, he will act the part of a man. 

Fourthly, the better element among 
the Negroes needs to join hands more 
generally and earnestly with the better 
element among the whites in the South 
(and North as well) in the suppression of 
vice, crime and lawlessness on the part 
of both races in all parts of America and 
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for the dignifying of common, every-day 
work. Good colored men must unite 
with good white men everywhere in 
working for the social, material and 
moral betterment of the communities in 
which they live and for the cultivation 
of more friendly relations between the 
races; and the entire colored race must 
look more to God, themselves, and the 
people among whom they live, and less 
to Washington and the Republican party 
for the proper recognition of their civil, 
political and material rights. 

Lastly, the colored people need a 
Christian education, a better class of 
ministers, and a more practical religion. 
By a “Christian education” we mean the 
training of the hands in the doing of use- 
ful and profitable work in the best man- 
ner; the storing of the mind with right 
knowledge, and training it to think and 
reason correctly, and the teaching of 
the heart obedience to the laws of God 
and man, and love and loyalty to Christ. 
The pulpits of colored churches every- 
where must be filled with Godly men 
who are ‘apt to teach’ and who shall be 
examples to their people in life as well 
as in word, and the colored church mem- 
bers must be taught that true religion is 
Christ-likeness, 

When the race question is thoroughly 
understood by the North and the South, 
and these needs of the colored people 
have been faithfully met, the race prob- 
lem in America, so far as it relates to 
the Negro, will soon be solved and the 
Africans in America will speedily be- 
come a noble and useful people—a bless- 
ing to themselves and a safeguard to 
this Republic. 

While the South has done nobly in 
the work of educating her colored citi- 
zens, the sad fact remains that 60 per 
cent. of the adults and 50 per cent. of the 
children among this people are still in 
ignorance. The South is poor, and her 
burdens numerous; she must have help 
in the task of providing adequate school 
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advantages for her citizens, white and 
black. The colored man must do more 
for his own education, and the general 
government, or a large number of pri- 
vate individuals in the North and West 
must come to the rescue of the South, 
or the present state of ignorance which 
now prevails there will continue to curse 
that section for generations to come. 
The Bethel Institutional Church and 
Industrial and Bible Training School of 
Jacksonville, Fla., is an effort on the 
part of the colored people, under the ad- 
vice and assistance of leading white busi- 
ness men of Florida, in providing for 
themselves educational advantages. It 
seeks to show the race by a concrete ex- 
ample how it may use its church edifice 
as a schoolhouse and turn its gifts for 
religious purposes to account in pro- 
viding the proper kind of manual and 
moral, as well as religious training, for 
its uneducated members. The work of 
this institution is threefold: 
First—Religious. Through the faith- 
ful and intelligent preaching of the gos- 
pel by consecrated, thoroughly trained 
and strictly moral men, the people are 
led to become upright, useful and God- 


fearing. 
Second — Educational and manual 
training. It seeks to use the night 


school and business school, kindergar- 
ten, cooking and housework classes to 
provide for the men, women and chil- 
dren who are deprived of school advan- 
tages on account of age, ignorance, pov- 
erty, etc., the opportunity of securing a 
knowledge of the common English 
branches and a training in useful indus- 
tries. 

Third—Social settlement work. This 
institution is at work upon plans which 
will provide humble but model homes 
for the poor, which can be let at a re- 
duced rent, and which, it is hoped, will 
serve as an object lesson and incentive 
to the better housing of the poor by 
themselves and their landlords. The 
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officers and members of this church, in 
connection with those other colored 
churches of Jacksonville, have estab- 
lished a Penny Savings Bank, which re- 
ceives deposits from one cent up, and 
pays interest on same, and an Industrial 
Insurance Association, which furnishes 
the people for ten cents a_ week 
with competent doctors and all neces- 
sary medicine when they are sick, 
and a decent burial at death. The 
Penny Savings Bank and the Industrial 
Insurance Association are self-support- 
ing. This institution is not only lifting 
up the masses of colored people ma- 
terially, intellectually, morally and re- 
ligiously, but is helping to unite together 
the various denominations and factions 
in the race, and set them to work for 
its education and redemption. It is also 


doing much to bring about a more 
friendly feeling and a better understand- 
ing between the two races in the South, 
by uniting biacks and whites in the work 


of elevating the Negroes and improving 
the material condition of the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

During the ten years’ work of the 
Bethel Institutional Church and Bible 
and Industrial School it has reached and 
influenced for good more than 10,000 
colored people. The Negroes themselves 
contributed the money for the building 
and running of the institution until the 
terrible Jacksonville fire, which de- 
stroyed its building, furniture, etc., 
amounting to over $35,000, and the 
homes of many of its patrons and sup- 
porters. For the want of the necessary 
buildings, furniture, etc., all of the edu- 
cational and industrial training work of 
this institution has had to enlarge its 
scope of usefulness. This effort on the 
part ofthe colored people toassist intheir 
own education and elevation is strongly 
endorsed by President Booker T. Wash- 
ington of Tuskegee, and by leading edu- 
cators and church workers in the North 
and in the South as well, and it is hoped 


it7 


that there may be found a number of 
friends in this section who will assist 
in the rebuilding of this institution.” 


4 NZ a 
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To the Editor of the Sunday Globe: 

I have only recently seen your ex- 
tract from the address which I deliv- 
ered upon the “Race Problem.” Along 
with the report of my discourse, clipped 
from the Sunday Globe, came a copy of 
the letter of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
in which he questions the accuracy of 
the claim that the “Negroes of the South 
own nearly $800,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty,” and asks for the authority for this 
statement. As a means of enlightening 
Mr. Page and others who may be inter- 
ested in this subject, I request space in 
your columns for a few observations 
this question. 

In my address on the “Race Problem,” 
I gave the full value of the real and per- 
sonal property owned by the colored 
people of the South, while Mr. Page, in 
his article (referred to above), and Mr. 
Chas. A. Gardiner in his Albany address, 
gave the assessed of two-thirds value, 
which is the value given in state and 
U. S. statistical reports. My figures are 
substantially those contained in pages 
570-577 of the Forum, bound vol. 27, 
March-August, 1899. 

Like Mr. Page, I am interested in 
knowing just how much property the 
Negroes of this country, especially those 
of the South, own, and, during my 
twenty years’ residence in that section, 
I have given particular attention to this 
subject. While I am convinced that the 
full value of the property of the colored 
people of the late slave-owning states is 
in excess of $800,000,000, yet I have 
adopted that sum as being nearer the 
truth than the figures quoted by Mr. 
Page and Mr. Gardiner, for the follow- 
ing’ reasons: 

There are today, in all probability, 
10,000,000 colored people in the United 
States instead of 8,840,789, as given in 
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the last census report, for between 200,- 
000 and 300,000 mixed-blood people in 
the North and South were reported in 
the census of 1900 as belonging to the 
white race, who should have been 
classed as colored people; and the cen- 
sus was taken at a time when hundreds 
of thousands of Negroes of the Southern 
states were away from their usual places 
of abode, at work in hotels, private fami- 
lies, etc., in the North and West, or em- 
ployed in fields, camps, and mines in 
out-of-the-way places in the South, and 
many of these people were not reported 
by the enumerators; and, further, thou- 
sands of Negro cabins in the backwoods 
districts of the “black belt” were never 
visited by the census takers. 

Now, if according to Mr. Charles A. 
Gardiner’s statements (and Mr. Page 
seemingly accepts his figures as correct), 
less than 7,000,000 colored people “of 
the fifteen old slave states” in 1890 
owned $441,557,071 worth of property 
(this being the assessed and not the full 
value), then surely the 9,000,000 colored 
people in those states to-day would own 
$569,957,071 worth of property (at the 
assessed value), even though it be 
claimed that the per capita possessions 
of the Negroes of the South had not in- 
creased any since 1890. Now, if this 
property is estimated at its full, instead 
of at its assessed value, the colored peo- 
ple will be found to own $775,985,690, or 
nearly $800,000,000 worth of real and 
personal property. 

But further, it is nearer the truth to 
say that “the colored people of the South 
own nearly $800,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty” instead of “about $500,000,000 
worth,” as is claimed by many, because 
the tax assessors of the South have 
credited the Negroes of that section with 
much less property than they actually 
own. While the tax assessors of Dixie 
are all white men, and while they live 
among the colored people, they know 
very little about the better, or property- 
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owning, class of Negroes, and in making 
up the tax-rolls they have usually taken 
it for granted that a person is white if he 
owns valuable property, or more than 
one piece of land, and so recorded him 
without taking pains to find out his 
color. 

And as numbers of colored people in 
every large and thickly settled com- 
munity in the South own valuable prop- 
erty or possess from two to a dozen or 
more pieces of land, they appear on the 
tax-rolls as white, and in this way the 
Negroes are made to seem to own far 
less property than they actually have; 
especially is this true where the colored 
owners of property are light in color, 
or where their property is (as is often the 
case), rented or leased to white tenants. 

Nor are the tax receivers of the South 
able, in very many instances, to tell 
whether the taxpayer is white or colored, 
as taxes are frequently sent to the office 
by mail, or paid in person by white 
agents and attorneys who are in the 
employ of Negro property owners. 

A number of educational, religious and 
business organizations among the col- 
ored people of the South have been at 
work for years gathering statistics re- 
specting the increase of the race, the 
property owned by it, its schools, 
churches, professional men, etc. The 
reports of these organizations agree in 
the main with the figures given in your 
editorial, and as these investigations 
have been carried on for years and have 
covered practically the whole South, and 
were made by intelligent colored men 
and women who know their own people, 
what they possess, and who should be 
classed as colored, etc, better than 
white persons, I regard their statistics as 
more trustworthy than statements upon 
these subjects emanating from other 
sources. ‘ 

It will be observed that I have not in- 
cluded in my estimate of the property 
owned by colored people that possessed 





by the 1,000,000 Negroes outside of the 
South. It is difficult to tell just how 
much wealth is possessed by Negroes of 
the North and West, as no record is 
kept of the color or nationality of tax- 
payers by the officials of those sections; 
but those who have taken the pains to 
investigate the material condition of 
these people, claim that they own not 
less than $200,000,000 worth of real and 
personal property. 

Adding this sum to that possessed by 
the Negroes of the South, we have nearly 
$1,000,000,000 worth of property owned 
bythe colored peopleof the United States 
and when it is remembered that almost 
the whole of this vast amount of wealth 
has been amassed by these people in 
the short period of forty years, and that 
they have earned the major part of it 
with their hands in unskilled labor and 
at very low wages, it must be admitted 
by all fair-minded persons that this 
achievement reflects credit upon the 
race. 


A SOUL TO A FLOWER. 


The Rev. J. Milton Waldron is abso- 
lutely correct in his census statements; 
not only are these things true in the 
South, but in the North as well. 

Many Afro-American families were 
omitted from the last decennial census of 
Massachusetts, their names not being 
taken by the enumerators. There is a 
young colored lady now in the service of 
the State of Massachusetts, who has al- 
ways taught school or done clerical 
work. She was returned as a “house- 
wife.” 

Despite the fact that she was person- 
ally known to the officials of the Bureau 
of Statistics, when their attention was 
called to this error in enumeration they 
refused to change the occupation card, 
and the young woman was classified 
among the “housewives.” 

If it is hard for the rich man to enter 
the kingdom of Heaven, how much 
more so will it be for the ungodly Anglo- 
Saxon who sees no good thing under a 
black skin! (Editor.) 


A SOUL TO A FLOWER. 


JULIA L. MOSEBY. 


I, 
O, flower fair, 
With beauty rare, 
To be like thee 
It is my prayer. 


II. 
To be so pure, 
My lot endure, 
Of Heaven, then, 
I would be sure. 


III. 

To have thy peace, 
All trials cease; 
And from my sins 
To find release. 


IV. 
To live like thee 
So happy, free 
From sinful life 
And vanity. 


V. 
To smile above, 
Receive the love 
Of Jesus Christ 
The heavenly dove. 


VI. 
But ah, my flower, 
Within thy bow’r, 
To be like thee, 
I have no pow’r. 
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You know the giddy youth who 
makes sport of the hearts of women; 
and the nake, with his mournful wake of 
passion-wrecked victims. Yet the hearts 
they break, and the souls they take, are 
of women who understand. But what 
will you say of the men who prey upon 
the brown children of the bosky? 

A full six-footer he was, with well-knit 
body of fine proportions, and eyes of 
searching grey. A shaggy mass of 
sandy hair topped a head whose lines 
would compel at least two glances from 
an artist. The face was beardless. As 
I saw him striding about the little La- 
guna pueblo, a veritable giant among 
the diminutive hombres of the bosky, 
the years he had already lived seemed to 
me thirty and five. 

He sprang out of the Southwest. His 
ancestry numbered some comrades of 
Sam Houston in the days of Texan in- 
dependence. Neither his town nor his 
county could contain his family fame. 
For among the Lanes had been a gen- 
eral and a judge, several congressmen 
and members of the State legislature 
perennially; and some other worthies, 
lineally or collaterally descended, who 
had maintained the family honor and 
reached heroic size, not in uniform, nor 
on the bench, nor in legislative halls, 
but in ways more turbulent, and after 
the manner approved by the best of 
Texan traditions. The records of these 
latter may be gathered from the admir- 
ing talk of denizens, from some vague 
findings at coroners’ inquests, and the 
speechless testimony of a headboard 
here and there in,local cemeteries. To 
this widely extended family fame Dun- 
can Lane was born rightful heir. 

The outbreak of the war with Spain 
brought to him a lieutenantcy in the 
—d U.S. Volunteer Cavalry. When the 
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volunteers were organzed in ’99 to go to 
the Philippines, an opportune word from 
the senator of his state spoken at the 
War Department gained him the two- 
bars and a company in the Infantry 
U. S. Volunteers. 

“Now Fanny, there’s no sense in tak- 
ing on so. J’ll be back surely in two 
years. We volunteers must all be out 
of the service by that time. Besides, if 
things get quiet [’ll try to get you and 
Elsie over there. Might get killed, and 
my body left way to the other side of 
the world? Don’t talk such gruesoine 
talk, darling. I.have too much to live 
for and to come back for to strike such 
a fate.” 

Six generations of Southern chivalry 
beamed through the softened gaze of 
the ardent captain as he tenderly em- 
braced his young wife and five-year-old 
daughter. Then he resolutely closed the 
outer door, passed firmly down the walk, 
through the gate and latched it. He 
did not look up once at the weeping 
mother and child at the window. 

He picked his way to the station 
through side streets, and away from 
main thoroughfares. He wanted to 
avoid meeting his acquaintances. He 
so hated good-byes, he told himself. 
The moisture in his eyes spoke other- 
wise. 

“Fellows, Lane’s back from San An- 
tone, from that five days’ leave he pulled 
off when all the rest of us failed to get 
away. Been sayng good-bye to that 
dream of a wife of his, and the little one. 
I’ll tell you if I were married and had a 
wife like Fanny Lane, you’d never catch 
me trying to find how far in all the 
world I could get away from her! No 
sir! No commission would ever tempt 
me to the Philippines!” 

“Lane’s all broke up over it. You 
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can see he hates to go. But what is 
he to do? The regiment’s got moving 
orders. He can’t back out now. Look 
too much like showing the white feather. 
A Lane would never do that! Say, he’s 
looking bad. Perhaps he’ll feel better 
when we get on the transport.” 

‘“‘Those dark-eyed senoritas over there 
may help him over his grief,” was the 
cynical suggestion of a youthful philoso- 
pher, with one bar to his straps. 

The rest of the second battalion mess 
kept quiet and thought. Many of them 
were leaving wives and dear ones at 
home, and had not been able to get leave 
like Lane to say final good-bye, and they 
were not sure whether the fever or a 
Mauser might not prolong the separa- 
tion indefinitely. 

The Infantry, U. S. Volunteers 
was landed at the foot of Anda Monu- 
ment, as all other regiments newly ar- 
rived in the Philippines. It sweltered in 
dog tents three days on the Luneta and 
was paid off. Then it was joined to 
Lawton’s column; afterwards io 
Schwan’s Expeditionary Brigade. Upon 
the scattering of the Filipino army in 
Southern Luzon into guerrilla bands, the 
regiment was assigned to the garrison- 
ing of various towns throughout the 
provinces of Laguna and Batangas. 
Captain Lane got a two-company post in 
the province of Laguna. 

The cascos dumped Lane’s command 
off at Calamba; he had a three days’ hike 
overland to his station. A gaping group 
of barefooted hombres, for the most part 
aged and fever-stricken, but still able 
to cry “amigo, amigo,” quite lustily, and 
a ragged throng of women and children 
lined the walk in front of the convent 
and watched the “Americanos” come in. 
All the able-bodied men were in thie 
hills with Malvar. The better class of 
the female populace stayed within doors, 
and was content to peer at the troops 
from half open windows. 

The soldiers were quartered in the 
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convent; the officers selected their quar- 
ters from the abandoned houses in the 
town. Captain Lane chose for his head- 
quarters the spacious home of a wealthy 
landed proprietor, who had fled the town 
and his abode for the hills and a major’s 
commission among the insurgents. Lane 
had hardly got his belongings to his 
quarters when a rap on the outer door 
apprised him of a visitor. 

“Come in!” he yelled vigorously. No 
answer. “Open that door, Rankin,” he 
said to his striker, then busy with the 
captain’s pack. When the door was 
opened, a Filipina entered noiselessly 
and without other ceremony: 

“Capitan, got washing?” 

Lane’s answer was to order Rankin 
to turn over to the girl his soiled clothes. 
“IT want those things to-morrow—ma- 
nana. You sabby manana?” 

“Si, Capitan, me saby manana, alie- 
same toemoroe,” responded the Filipina 
with alacrity. 

The girl’s quick intelligence surprised 
the captain. He was stooping down 
with his back to the door, engaged in 
unpacking his haversack when she came 
in, and had talked on thus far without 
turning his head. Now he stood up, 
turned about, and surveyed the Filipina 
intently. 

Her unbraided hair hung in loose 
folds about her body, and almost trailed 
the floor. A short, bluish bodice cov- 
ered her ample bosom. The skirt she 
wore was not long enough to hide en- 
tirely her unstockinged ankles. Her 
feet were stuck in heelless velvet slip- 
pers. She had put, carelessly, a sprig 
of sampaguitas in her hair. 

For almost a minute, Lane eyed her 
and spoke never a word. Then he went 
at her in the Spanish tongue, over which 
his Texan birth and rearing had given 
him more than fair control. From the 
manner in which his questions pro- 
ceeded you would think the girl was 
under examination for some offense 
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and you had already heard the stern 
preliminary: ‘‘Prisoner, stand up!” 

“What is your name?” 

“Jacinta.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“San Ygnacio Street.” 

“What is your father’s name?” 

“Bernardo.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Dead.” 

“And your mother 

“Dead also.” 

“How long have you 
town?” 

“T was born here.” 

“You are not married?” Here the stern 
manner relaxed a trifle. 

“No, Capitan. I live with my aunt.” 

To the foregoing Jacinta had replied 
as modestly as she knew how, keeping 
her eyes upon the floor, not daring to 
encounter the bold countenance of the 
captain. When the last question was 


>? 
. 


lived in this 


propounded, as to her being married, 
in a spirit of sudden boldness, Jacinta 


raised her head, looked full into the 
searching face of her inquisitor, and 
calmly gave her answer. Neither had 
more to say. And thereupon another 
dialogue ensued, one without words, 
proceeding from the hot grey eyes of 
the White to the shrinking dark eyes of 
the Brown. 

“Fellers, d’ye catch onto the K. O’s 
matrimoning? Ain’t she a beaut?” ob- 
served No. 3 of the second relief, then at 
the guardhouse on the long bench, wait- 
ing turn to go on post. 

“Bah, she ain’t in it with the top-ser- 
geant’s spouse,” broke in No. 2. 

“T think Reddy Merriman’s senorita 
is a heap finer looking than either,” in- 
terjected No. 1. 

“Who is the commandante’s matri- 
moning, anyway? I don’t know her,” 
asked No. 5. 

“What! You don’t know Hahucinta,” 
volunteered No. 3, “the damsel who used 
to live in the third shack in the alley 


next to the corral, that the gugus call 
calyay saint-something-or-other? She 
used to live with her aunt, that damned 
old bugau (procuress), Maria. But she’s 
got the swell shack now, right back of 
the K. O’s quarters. She’s got it 
rigged up in great style.” 

The corporal’s command to the re- 
lief to “fall in” cut off further observa- 
tions as to the merits of the command- 
ante’s matrimoning. 

Lane’s command had reached its sta- 
tion in Laguna in the month of Octo- 
ber. It was well into the month of No- 
vember when the wagon-train came from 
Calamba with the first mail, and this 
for the K. O.—a fleeting missive which 
had caught up with him after a three 
months’ chase through towns and prov- 
inces in the bosky:— 

“Dearest,— 

“I know you are thinking of me 
because my mind has been on you all 
day. I had such a horrible dream of 
you last night. I dreamt that you were 
captured by those terrible savages over 
there, and they were keeping you cap- 
tive, and threatening your life, and try- 
ing to force you to take one of those 
savages as wife and be one of them. 
But Oh! how nobly and bravely you re- 
fused this outrage! How tenderly you 
spoke of your wife and little one at 
home! Dearest, although it is only a 
dream, it has made me realize, what I 
knew all along, how strong and eternal 
is your love for me! 

“Tam now much better. Doctor Ran- 
some says baby is the biggest he’s ever 
seen. To think that her father is not 
here to take her up in his big strong 
arms! ... I know you will come home. 
What name shall we give baby? ... If 
baby knew she would send you kisses 
too, as Elsie and I do.” 

“Lovingly, 
“Fanny.” 
This fondest of fathers and most de- 
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voted of husbands, this captive among 
savages, who had nobly and bravely re- 
fused the favor of his captors, condi- 
tioned on the espousal of a despised 
savage maiden, sat him down at once 
and wrote an epistle brimming with love 
and tenderness and pride for the trust- 
ing mother and new-born babe at his 
Texan home. Then—then he went 
around to see the savage whose charms 
he had so “nobly,” so “bravely” resisted. 

The rise of Jacinta into the favor of 
the commandante aroused varying feel- 
ings among the hentes in the town. By 
those who designed to use her as inter- 
mediary to secure the release of relatives 
or friends from the calaboose, or to gain 
other favors from the Americanos, Ja- 
cinta was shown the greatest respect. 
She was hailed obsequiously as the 
‘“commandante’s matrimoning.” Other 
senoritas either rejoiced at or envied her 
good fortune. Some old hags, watch- 


ing her footsteps heading regularly for 


the commandancia, mournfully shook 
their heads, and would hiss among them- 
selves, “loco americanista!” The daugh- 
ters from the big frame houses with the 
corrugated iron roofs, whispered to one 
another a word of shame when they saw 
Jacinta. Old Flora, the post laundress, 
who had learned some broken words of 
English to join to her gibberish of Span- 
ish and Tagalog, used to say when she 
saw Jacinta:— 

“Bimeby all dem soldados Americanos 
vamose Amerika. Jacinta no got matri- 
moning, pokia tempo, hey!” The hag’s 
mocking laugh after this bit of prophecy 
could be heard a street’s length. 

As for Jacinta herself, she continued 
to dream her dream—a dream of a big 
ship, a long journey, railroad cars swift- 
running, great cities, wonders and mar- 
vels without end in the land of the 
Americanos, and amid all a large house 
in the far-off country, numerous ser- 
vants, and a husband so tall, so loving, 


so white. 
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When the movement began for the 
muster-out of the volunteers, the 
Infantry was recalled in its turn from 
the towns of Laguna and Batangas, and 
assembled in Manila, there to take trans- 
port for San Francisco, the place of mus- 
ter-out. Once more the regiment was 
encamped on the Luneta. After an 
anxious wait the transport “Thomas” 
arrived in the Bay, and was made ready 
for the troops. The joy of officers and 
men was without bounds. Homeward 
bound at last! The hard service was 
over, and they were to see relatives and 
friends again after the long absence. No 
wonder they marched to Anda Monu- 
ment withspringy step and leaping heart, 
in spite of the burning rays of a tropical 
sun. Happiest of all was Duncan Lane. 
Upon his return to Manila he had been 
greeted thus :— 

“Dearest: I know you are to sail 
from Manila May 26, on the transport 
“Thomas.” I got the news from the 
War Department through Senator P—. 
I just worried the senator so until he 
promised me he would find out when 
he went to Washington and wire me. 
Well, I got the message yesterday. 
Dearest, I will be in San Francisco with 
Elsie and Jacinta to greet you as soon 
as you get off the boat. Baby Jacinta, 
I so love the name you gave her, shall 
be first to kiss papa whom she has never 
seen. 

“Lovingly, 
“Fanny.” 

What boots it that a Filipino leaning 
against a post at the Anda wharf, 
swoons and falls in a heap just as the 
launch with the officers of the In- 
fantry pulls off for the transport? May 
days are fiercely hot in the tropics: even 
gugus are known to succumb some- 
times. 

Two native women standing by pick 
the girl up tenderly, summon a carro- 
matta and take her to their home. They 
lay her upon a bamboo couch, chafe her 
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hands and ankles, and fan her gently. 
Pretty soon Jacinta’s eyes open, and the 
pickaninnies standing by innocently cry 
out their joy, for they thought her dead. 

The women gaze at Jacinta stretched 
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upon the couch, with hair streaming, and 
eyes open but seeing not, and shake 
their heads with foreboding. Then one 
of them goes forth in great haste to Er- 
mita and summons Isabel, the mid-wife. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN PROBLEM. 


Je MARINER KENT. 


The Negro finds a place in the con- 
sideration of America’s peril from un- 
desirable immigration. In the sub- 
mergence of the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
races in America by inpouring masses of 
Jews and Italians, the Negro, for a time, 
will be a passive factor and then a po- 
tent one. The Negro problem is usually 
considered from points of view that are 
far removed from the light of cold facts 
and the conclusions reached are unsat- 
isfactory and bewildering. 

The census of 1900 places the total 
Negro population at 8,840,000, an in- 
crease in ten years of eighteen per cent. 
With the exception of a handful of col- 
ored immigrants, the considerable num- 
ber of blacks are Afro-Americans, and 
are equal in number to more than one- 
fifth of the total native white population. 
In the thirteen Southern states, embrac- 
ing the two Virginias, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee and Kentucky, there was 
in 1900, 7,514,000 Negroes, leaving but 
1,332,000 distributed amongst the thirty- 
eight states and territories of the Union. 
The white population of the thirteen 
states named is a little more than double 
that of the black. At the last census 
in South Carolina the Negroes exceeded 
the whites by 225,000, and in Missis- 
sippi by 266,000. In some of the South- 
ern states, of late, the ratio of whites to 
blacks has been lowered in favor of the 
former and the cause can be readily 
traced to the invasion of the Negro’s do- 


main by the Italian and the Jew. Be- 
cause of its adaptability to the soil and 
climate of the South and because of the 
fecundity of the women, the Negro race 
in America will continue to increase at 
a rate exceeding that of the whites of 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic stocks. 
Taking the census figures and esti- 
mating that more than one-half of the 
entire population of the United States 
is of foreign birth or parentage and un- 
American in fibre and spirit, it leaves, 
after deducting the Negro population, 
less than 30,000 native whites who hnve 
to the full the characteristics and aspira- 
tions of the English-speaking races. 
This native element, with a natural in- 
crease smaller than that of the colored 
and foreign elements, must thrive in the 
future in a triangular environment on 
one side of which is massed the Negro, 
on another the Italian, and on the re- 
maining side the Jew. Additions to the 
native element from a small and lessen- 
ing Anglo-Saxon and Celtic immigra- 
tion will be far from sufficient to enable 
it to keep pace with the ascendant forces 
of the Negro, the Italian and the Jew. 
The Negro race occupies a position 
unique in the economical development of 
the United States. The blacks~did not 
seek America with the hope of bettering 
their condition, or because they loved 
freedom. They were brought into the 
country by force and in chains for the 
purpose of exploiting labor, and, once 
domiciled, were bred and sold, as are 
cattle, for gain. With their emancipa- 















tion from slavery less than forty years 
ago, they became a concrete race in a 
social and political sense, and at the 
same time became an incubus on the 
nation. How to get rid of this incubus 
is a problem that worries the American 
people, and is one in which the law of 
compensation takes a hand. The opti- 
mist and the pessimist have in turn 
striven to solve the problem, and both 
have failed. 

The optimist of a generation ago held 
that the Negro would assimilate with 
the whites and finally would be ab- 
sorbed by the latter. The fact remains 
that miscegenation prevails now to a 
less extent than it did in slavery days, 
and the familiar footing that attained 
with the master and slave in the past 
rarely exists between the white man and 
the free Negro of the present time. In 
most of the Southern states, and in 
some of the other states, marriage be- 
tween whites and blacks is prohibited by 
legal enactment, and in the remaining 
states it is practically prohibited by a 
strict social law based upon the color 
line and previous condition. 

Enthusiastic leaders of the colored ele- 
ment hold that the educating of the Ne- 
gro race will raise it to the plane of the 
white man. Generations will elapse be- 
fore the correctness of this opinion can 
be gainsaid or admitted. The educa- 
tion and uplifting of the blacks will be 
- a slow process. The Negroes in the 
North who have had a century of free 
chance are not greatly advanced educa- 
tionally, excepting in isolated instances. 
On the whole, they retain the moral dis- 
position, the manner, the speech, and the 
peculiarities of an undeveloped people. 
In its entirety the Negro race has not 
reached the root of real education, which 
consists in knowing what one wants and 
knowing how to get it. The social 
barrier raised against the Negro is a 
deterrent rather than an incentive to 
advancement, inasmuch as the colored 
man is hopeless, with or without an edu- 
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cation, of attaining, as he deems it, his 
rightful place beside his white brother. 

The pessimist faces the Negro prob- 
lem with many doubts, and fears in the 
future a racial war that will convulse the 
land. To the scientific view it is im- 
probable that there ever will be an upris- 
ing of the colored race against the white 
race. The numerical strength of the 
latter forbids such an event, for the col- 
ored race is not an aggressive one nor a 
foolishly brave one. Under the stress 
of circumstances the Negro may betray 
his primitive animal instincts and, as an 
individual, at times resort to retaliatory 
measures to the extent of crime, but 
there will be no concerted movement of 
violence. Doubtless the colored race 
will become sullen in spirit and will seg- 
regate and unify itself, and with this 
will end all outward expression of ani- 
mosity to the whites. Solidarity of the 
Negro race wil] be essential in the re- 
sisting of encroachment by the Jew and 
the Italian. These races, mindful of the 
value of the colored vote, will become at 
once political deliverers and industrial 
competitors and, when grown strong in 
the South, will restore to the Negro the 
right of suffrage that, in localities, has 
been wrested from him. 

There is a pathetic side to the strug- 
gle of the Negro for recognition and 
equality at the hands of the white man 
that appeals to the hearts of men. The 
Negroes in the South are regarded by 
the whites as an inferior race, and this 
view is accentuated by their disfran- 
chisement in some of the states and by 
the frequent lynching of Negroes in 
others of the states. Their claim to man- 
hood is aspersed and flouted at, and 
altogether their lot is disheartening. The 
people of the North who, from principle, 
made them freemen and citizens, do not 
recognize them as social equals. The 
once rampant sentiment of the Northern 
abolitionist has resolved itself into words 
without deeds at the back of them. 

In time the Negro race will be a com- 
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munity apart from the white element of 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic strains, but at 
no time will it affiliate with the Italian 
or the Jew, because of its religion, which 
is Protestant, and ardently so. In self- 
protection, because his temperament is 
more yielding than even that of the ob- 
sequious Polack or the servile Dago, the 
Negro will meet the two only on the 
common ground of the three races, that 
of being the instruments of cheap labor. 
Driven by the fierce competition in the 
struggle for existence, the Negro will 
be long in reaching the high mark of 
civilization, but with the growth of in- 
telligence, his numerical strength will 
increase until it will outstrip that of the 
constantly shrinking Anglo-Saxon- 
Celtic group. When the Jew and the 
Italian begin the struggle for racial su- 
premacy, the economic evolution of the 
Negro will be complete. Whether the 
struggle be purely a political one or a 





ISYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. TO XX. 


Reuel Briggs, a young medical student, interested in 
mysticism, sees a face that haunts him. He attends a 
concert with his friend Aubrey Livingston, and there 
discovers in a negro concert-singer the owner of the 
mysterious face. Hesees this woman again on Hallow 
Eve while playing at charms with a party of young 
people at Vance Hall, the home of Livingston’s be- 
trothed. Early the next morning heis called to attend 
the victims of a railroad disaster at the hospital. He 
finds among them the girl whose face haunts him,inu a 
cataleptic sleep which the doctors call death. He suc- 
ceeds in restoring her to consciousness, but with a 
complete loss of memory. She loses her identity as a 
negress. Reuel falls deeply in love with her. He 
finally restores her to health and determines to marry 
her, but finds his circumstances too straitened. Au- 
brey Livingston helps him out by offering to obtain 
for him a place in an expedition about to explore the 
ancient city of Meroe in Africa. Reuel accepts, but 
marries Dianthe before going on a two years’ venture. 
After his departure Dianthe finds that Livingston is in 
love with her, and he acquires a "sape3 over her that 
she cannot resist. She agrees to fly with him against 
her will; but before the time set, they, with Molly 
Vance, go out canoeing and are overturned in the river, 
and allthree are supposed to have been drowned, 

The expedition reaches Africa. In crossing the Great 
Desert Reuel Briggs visits old ruins and is rescued 
from a leopard’s claws by Vance. They are suspicious 
of Jim Titus, who pretended not to hear Briggs’ calls 
for help. They receive no letters from home after leav- 
ing England, and one night, by clairvoyant aid, Reuel 
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sanguinary one, the Afro-American, as 
best subserves his interests, will become 
the independent ally of one or the other 
of the warring races, and lend to victory. 
The once ostracized Negro, in his new 
estate, will be the balance of power in 
the foreignized Republic, and the na- 
tive Americans of Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic strains will be totally submerged. 
The former masters will be subordinated, 
and the former slaves will become mas- 
ters. 





Note:—The foregoing article is the 
second of a series on America’s peril 
from unrestricted immigration. The in- 


vasion of the United States by undesir- 
able immigrants from the south of Eu- 
rope will, from the author’s viewpoint, 
end in the submergence of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and the rise to prominence 
and power of the Afro-American race. 
—Ed. 









reads a letter that Titus has received. That same 
night, by mediumistic power, Briggs describes the 
overturning of the boat containing Molly, Dianthe and 
Aubrey, on the Charles River months before. The 
caravan reaches Meroe, and letters reveal the death of 
Dianthe and Molly. Reuel is sick for some weeks, 
and when he returns to health finds the expedition 
about to give up its search for treasure and return 
home. Wanders out one night while the camp is 
asleep and goes tothe last pyramid. While exploring 
it he becomes unconscious. When consciousness re- 
turns he finds himself in a hidden city among the 
descendants of the ancient Ethiopians who await the 
return of their king. They claim Reuel as the ex- 
pected monarch because of the royal birthmark on 
his breast,—a lotus lily. After this, under the name of 
Ergamenes, Reuel is betrothed to Queen Candace. He 
converses with Dianthe spiritually and learns of Liv- 
ingston’s treachery. While planning to escape from 
the hidden city, he hears a cry of distress.“ Charlie 
Vance aad Jim Titus start to find Reuel, believing him 
lost in the pyramids. They are captured by Ai and 
confined in the palace. In endeavoring to escape, they 
find the hidden passage and treasure told of by Pro- 
fessor Stone. The treasure is guarded by serpents ; 
they kill Titus. Reuel, aroused by the cry he heard, 
explores the passages of the palace and comes on 
Charlie Vance and the dying Jim, who tells him of 
Livingston’s plot and warns him to rescue Dianthe. 

Meantime Aubrey Livingston has married Dianthe, 
after proving to herthe death of Reuel. During the 
honeymoon he drops a letter from Jim Titus, which 
Dianthe finds, thereby learning that Aubrey has lied 
to her and that her husband still lives. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It was past midday about two weeks 
later that Dianthe wandered about the 
silent woods, flitting through the mazes 
of unfamiliar forest paths. Buried in 
sad thoughts she was at length conscious 
that her surroundings were strange, and 
that she had lost her way. Every now 
and then the air was thick and misty 
with powdery flakes of snow which fell, 
or swept down, rather, upon the brown 
leaf-beds and withered grass. The buf- 
feting winds which kissed her glowing 
hair into waving tendrils brought no 
color to her white cheeks and no light 
to her eyes. For days she had been like 
this, thinking only of getting away from 
the busy house with its trained servants 
and its loathsome luxury which stifled 
her. How to escape the chains which 
bound her to this man was now her only 
thought. If Reuel lived, each day that 
found her still beneath the roof of this 
man whose wife she was in the eyes of 
the world, was acrime. Away, away, look- 
ing forward to she knew not what, only 
to get away from the sight of his hated 
face. 

Presently she paused and looked 
about her. Where was she? The spot 
was wild and unfamiliar. There was no 
sight or sound of human being to ques- 
tion as to the right direction to take, not 
that it mattered much, she told herself 
in bitterness of spirit. She walked on 
more slowly now, scanning the woods 
for signs of a human habitation. An 
opening in the trees gave a glimpse of 
cultivated ground in a small clearing, 
and a few steps farther revealed a typi- 
cal Southern Negro cabin, from which a 
woman stepped out and faced her as if 
expecting her coming. She was very 
aged, but still erect and noble in form. 
The patched figure was neat to scrupu- 
lousness, the eye still keen and search- 
ing. 

As the woman _ advanced slowly 
toward her, Dianthe was conscious of a 


thrill of fear, which quickly passed as 
she dimly remembered having heard 
the servants jesting over old Aunt Han- 
nah, the most noted “voodoo” doctor or 
witch in the country. 

“Come in, honey, and res’,” were her 
first words after her keen eyes had trav- 
eled over the woman before her. Di- 
anthe obeyed without a murmur; in 
truth, she seemed again to have lost her 
own will in another’s. 

The one-roomed cabin was faultlessly 
neat, and the tired girl was grateful for 
the warmth of the glowing brands upon 
the wide hearth. Very soon a cup of 
stimulating coffee warmed her tired 
frame and brought more animation to 
her tired face. 

“What may your name be, Auntie?” 
she asked at length, uneasy at the fur- 
tive glances cast by the eyes of the silent 
figure seated in the distant shadow of 
the chimney-corner. The eyes never 
wavered, but no answer was vouchsafed 
her by the woman in the corner. Some- 
where she had read a description of an 
African princess which fitted the woman 
before her. 


“TI knew a princess; she was old, 
Crisp-haired, flat-featured, with a look 

Such as no dainty pen of gold 
Would write of in a fairy book. 

‘ 

Her face was like a Sphinx’s face, to me, 
Touched with vast patience, desert 

grace, 
And lonesome, brooding mystery.” 


Suddenly a low sound, growing grad- 
ually louder, fell upon Dianthe’s ear; it 
was the voice of the old woman croon- 
ing a mournful minor cadence, but for 
an instant it sent a chill about the girl’s 
heart. It was a funeral chant commonly 
sung by the Negroes over the dead. It 
chimed in with her gloomy, despairing 
mood and startled her. She arose 
hastily to her feet to leave the place. 
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“How can I reach the road to Living- 
ston Place?” she asked with a shudder 
of apprehension as she glanced at her 
entertainer. 

“Don’t be feared, child; Aunt Han- 
nah won’t hurt a ha’r of that purty head. 
Hain’t it these arms done nussed ev’ry 
Livingston? JI knowed your mother, 
child; for all you’re married to Marse 
Aubrey, you isn’t a white ’ooman.” 

“I do not deny what you say, Auntie; 
I have no desire so to do,” replied Di- 
anthe gently. 

With a cry of anguish the floodgates 
of feeling were unloosed, and the old 
Negress flung her arms about the deli- 
cate form. “Gawd-a-mercy! My Mira’s 
gal! My Mira’s gal!” Then followed a 
harrowing scene. 

Dianthe listened to the old story of 
sowing the wind and reaping the whirl- 
wind. A horrible, paralyzing dread 
was upon her. Was she never to cease 
from suffering and be at rest? Rocking 
herself to and fro, and moaning as 
though in physical pain, the old woman 
told her story. 

“T was born on de Livingston place, 
an’ bein’ a purty likely gal, was taken to 
de big house when I was a tot. 
trained by ol’ Miss’. As soon as I was 
growed up, my mistress changed in her 
treatment of me, for she soon knowed 
of my relations with massa, an’ she was 
hurt to de heart, po’ ’ooman. Mira was 
de onlies’ child of ten that my massa lef’ 
me for my comfort; all de res’ were sold 
away to raise de mor’gage off de pro- 
prty. 

“Ol marse had only one chil’, a son; 
he was eddicated for a doctor, and of all 
the limb o’ de devil, he was de worst. 
After ol’ marse an’ ol’ miss’ was dead he 
took a shine to Mira, and for years he 





stuck to her in great shape. Her fust 
child was Reuel ‘ 

“What!” shrieked Dianthe. “Tell me 
—quick, for God’s sake! Is he alive, 


She 


and by what name is he known?” 





. God. 


I was | 
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was deathly white, and spread out her 
hands as if seeking support. 

“Yes, he’s living, or was a year ago. 
He’s called Dr. Reuel Briggs, an’ many 
a dollar he has sent his ol’ granny, may 
the good Marster bless him!” 

“Tell me all—tell me the rest,” came 
from the lips of the trembling girl. 

“Her second child was a girl,—a beau- 
tiful, delicate child, an’ de Doctor fairly 
worshipped her. Dat leetle gal was your- 
self, an’ I’m your granny.” 

“Then Reuel Briggs is my brother!” 

“Certain; but let me tell you de res’, 
honey. Dese things jes’ got to happen 
in slavery, but I isn’t gwine to wink at 
de debbil’s wurk wif both eyes open. An’ 
I doesn’t want you to keep on livin’ with 
Marse Aubrey Livingston. It’s too 
wicked; it’s flyin’ in de face ob Almighty 
I’se wanted to tell you eber sense 
I knowed who he’d married. After a 
while de Doctor got to thinkin’ ’bout 
keepin’ up de family name, an’ de fus’ 
thing we knows he up an’ marries a 
white lady down to Charleston, an’ 
brings her home. Well! when she found 
out all de family secrets she made de 
house too hot to hol’ Mira, and it was 
ordered that she mus’ be sold away. I 
got on my knees to Marse an’ I prayed 
to him not to do it, but to give Mira a 
house on de place where she could be 
alone an’ bring up de childrun, an’ he 
would a done it but for his wife.” 

The old woman paused to moan and 
rock and weep over the sad memories of 
the past. Dianthe sat like a_ stone 
woman. 

“Den I believe de debbil took posses- 
sion of me body and soul. A week be- 
fore my po’ gal was to be sol’, Misses’ 
child was born, and died in about an 
hour; at about de same time Mira gave 
birth to a son, too. In de ’citemen’ de 
idea come to me to change de babies, 
fer no one would know it, I being alone 
when de chil’ died, an’ de house wil’ fer 
fear misses would die. So I changed de 
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babies, an’ tol’ Marse Livingston dat 
Mira’s boy was de dead one. So, honey, 
Aubrey is your own blood brother an’ 
you got to quit dat house mejuntly.” 

“My brother!” 

Dianthe stood over the old woman 
and shook her by the arm, with a look of 
utter horror that froze her blood. “My 
brothers! both those men!” 

The old woman mumbled 
groaned, then started up. 

Aunt Hannah breathed hard once or 
twice. Minute after minute passed. 
From time to time she glanced at Di- 
anthe, her hard, toil-worn hands strained 
at the arms of her chair as if to break 
them. Her mind seemed wavering as 
she crooned: 

“My Mira’s children; by de lotus-lily 
on each leetle breast I claim them for 
de great Osiris, mighty god. Honey, 
hain’t you a flower on your breast?” 

Dianthe bowed her head in assent, for 
speech had deserted her. Then old 
Aunt Hannah undid her snowy kerchief 
and her dress, and displayed to the terri- 
fied girl the perfect semblance of a lily 
cut, as it were, in shining ebony. 

“Did each of Mira’s children have this 
mark?” 

“Yes, honey; all of one blood 

Dianthe staggered as though buffeted 
in the face. Blindly, as if in some hide- 
ous trance, reeling and stumbling, she 
fell. Cold and white as marble, she lay 
in the old woman’s' arms, who 
thought her dead. “Better so,” she 
cried, and then laughed aloud, then 
kissed the poor, drawn face. But she 
was not dead. 

Time passed; the girl could not speak. 
The sacrilege of what had been done 
was too horrible. Such havoc is 
wrought by evil deeds. The first down- 
ward step of an individual or a nation, 
who can tell where it will end, through 
what dark and doleful shades of hell the 
soul must pass in travail? 


and 
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“The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor and oppressed; 

And close as sin and suffering joined, 
We march to Fate abreast.” 


The slogan of the hour is “Keep the 
Negro down!” but who is clear enough 
in vision to decide who hath black blood 
and who hath it not? Can any one tell? 
No, not one; for in His own mysterious 
way He has united the white race and 
the black race in this new continent. By 
the transgression of the law He proves 
His own infallibility: “Of one blood have 
I made all nations of men to dwell upon 
the whole face of the earth,” is as true 
to-day as when given to the inspired 
writers to be recorded. No man can 
draw the dividing line between the two 
races, for they are both of one blood! 

Bending a little, as though very weak, 
and leaning heavily upon her old grand- 
mother’s arm, Dianthe at length set out 
for the Hall. Her face was lined and 
old with suffering. All hope was gone; 
despair was heavy on her young shoul- 
ders whose life was blasted in its bloom 
by the passions of others. 

As she looked upward at the grey, 
leaden sky, tears slowly trickled down 
her cheeks. “God have mercy!” she 
whispered. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

For two days Mrs. Livingston 
brooded in her chamber. Fifty times a 
day Aubrey asked for her. The maid 
told him she was ill, but not alarmingly 
so; no physician was called. She was 
simply indisposed, could not be seen. 

Gazing in Dianthe’s face, the maid 
whispered, “She sleeps. I will not dis- 
turb her.” 

Alone, she springs from her couch 
with all the energy of life and health. 
She paced the room. For two long 
hours she never ceased her dreary walk. 
Memories crowded around her, wreath- 
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ing themselves in shapes which floated 
mistily through her brain. Her humble 
school days at Fisk; her little heart leap- 
ing at the well-won prize; the merry play 
with her joyous mates; in later years, 
the first triumphant throb when wonder- 
ing critics praised the melting voice, and 
world-admiring crowds applauded. And, 
O, the glorious days of travel in Rome 
and Florence! the classic scenes of study; 
intimate companionship with Beethoven, 
Mozart and Hayden; the floods of in- 
spiration poured in strains of self-made 
melody upon her soul. Then had fol- 
lowed the reaction, the fall into unscru- 
pulous hands, and the ruin that had 
come upon her innocent head. 

The third day Mrs. Livingston arose, 
dressed, and declaring herself quite well, 
went to walk. She returned late in the 
afternoon, dined with her husband, con- 
versed and even laughed. After din- 
ner they walked a while upon the broad 
piazzas, beneath the silent stars and gra- 
cious moon, inhaling the cold, bracing 
air. Then Aubrey begged her for a song. 
Once again she sang “Go down, Moses,” 
and all the house was hushed to drink in 
the melody of that exquisite voice. 

To mortal eyes, this young pair and 
their surroundings marked them as 
darlings of the gods enjoying the world’s 
heaped-up felicity. Could these same 
eyes have looked deeper into their 
hearts, not the loathsome cell of the 
wretch condemned to death could have 
shown a sight more hideous. ”I'was late. 
Pausing at her chamber door, Aubrey 
raised her hand to his lips with courtly 
grace, and bade her good-night. 


It was the first hours of the morning. 
From the deepest and most dreamless 
slumber that had ever sealed his eyes, 
Aubrey awoke just as the clock was 
striking two. *Twas quite dark, and at 
first he felt that the striking clock had 
awakened him; yet sleep on the instant 
was as effectually banished from his eyes 
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as if it were broad daylight. He could 
not distinguish the actual contact of any 
substance, and yet he could not rid him- 
self of the feeling that a strong arm was 
holding him forcibly down, and a heavy 
hand was on his lips. He saw nothing, 
though the moon’s rays shone full into 
the room. He felt nothing sensuously, 
but everything sensationally; and thus it — 
was that with eyes half-closed, and seem- 
ingly fixed as by an iron vice, he beheld 
the door of his dressing-room—the pri- 
vate means of communication with Di- 
anthe’s rooms—very cautiously opened, 
and Dianthe herself, in a loose robe, 
crept into the room, and stealthily as a 
spirit glide to the side of his bed. 

Arrested by the same trance-like yet 
conscious power that bound his form 
but left perception free, Aubrey neither 
spoke nor moved. And yet he felt, and 
partially beheld her stoop over him, lis- 
ten to his breathing, pass her hand be- 
fore his eyes to try if they would open; 
then he, with sidelong glance, beheld 
her, rapidly as thought, take up the 
night glass standing on his table, and 
for the glass containing clear cold water, 
which it was his custom to swallow every 
morning upon first awakening, substi- 
tute one which, he had seen from the 
first, she carried in her hand. This done, 
the stealthy figure moved away, gently 
drew back the door, and would have 
passed; but no—the spell was broken. 
A hand was on her shoulder—a hand of 
iron. Back it dragged her—into the 
room just left, shut the door and locked 
it, held her in its sinewy strength till 
other doors were locked, then bore her 
to the bed, placed her upon it, and then 
released her. And there she sat, white 
and silent as the grave, whilst before her 
stood Aubrey, pale as herself, but no 
longer silent. 

Taking the glass which she had sub- 
stituted, he held it to her lips, and pro- 
nounced the one word—“Drink!” But 
one word; but O, what a world of des- 
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tiny, despair, and agony ‘hung on that 
word; again and again repeated. Her 
wild and haggard eyes, her white, 
speechless lips, all, alas! bore testimony 
to her guilt—to a mind unbalanced, but 
only added determination to Aubrey’s 
deep, unflinching purpose. 

“Drink! deeper yet! Pledge me to 
the last drop; drink deep; drink all!” 

“Aubrey, Aubrey! mercy, as you look 
for it! let me explain ” The shrink- 
ing woman was on her knees, the half- 
drained glass in her hand. 

“To Reuel!” gasped Dianthe, and set 
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“Drink!” shouted Aubrey. “Drain the 
glass to Reuel!” 
the glass down empty. Once more 
Aubrey led his bride of three months 
back to the door of her room. Once 
more before her chamber door he 
paused; and once again, but now in 
mockery, he stooped and kissed her 
hand. 

“Farewell, my love,” he said. “When 
we meet, ’twill be Y 

“In judgment, Aubrey; and may God 
have mercy on our guilty souls!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 


Il. NEGRO SUFFRAGE JUSTIFIED. 


HON. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. 


._ Ina letter published in the “Herald” 

March 11, I attempted to show that the 
incorporation of impartial, or, as it is 
better known, Negro suffrage, in the 
organic law of the United States, was 
not only an act of justice, but of politi- 
cal necessity. 

What would have occurred had mili- 
tary rule been established and main- 
tained in the South until social condi- 
tions improved and both freedmen and 
white men were better fitted for self- 
government, is now a matter of pure 
speculation. The plan was repugnant 
to public sentiment, North and South, 
and was necessarily abandoned. 

,The disloyal attitude of the ex-rebels 
toward the Federal government, and 
their passionate determination to deny 
all civil and political rights to the Ne- 
gro, revealed by the debates and the acts 
of the provisional conventions and legis- 
latures, made it impossible for Congress 
to restore exclusive political power to 
white men. If inference based upon 
initial experiment and existing social 
and political conditions is ever war- 
ranted, it is safe to assert that, had the 
reorganization of the rebel states been 


intrusted exclusively to white men, the 
resuscitation of the doctrine of state 
rights and the practical re-enslavement 
of the Negro would have resulted. In 
that event, the immense waste and de 
struction of property incident to the 
Civil War, the devastation of homes, the 
frightful loss of life, the horrors of An- 
dersonville and Libby prisons, would 
have gone for naught. Let us say, 
rather, they would have stood for alli 
time as the ghastly record of a national 
crime. There would have been an un- 
holy renewal of the old Union, only to 
be dissolved a second time, and not to 
be permanently renewed until the fun- 
damental law was made to govern and 
protect impartially every citizen without 
regard to race, color, or previous con- 
dition. 

The Negro was emancipated from 
slavery by the war. His enfranchise- 
ment was not a “mistake,” as you and 
many others believe. It was the in- 
evitable sequence to his emancipation 
and its necessary confirmation. Neither 
has it been a “failure” unless in the 
sense that all suffrage is a failure,—a 
proposition from which, were it under 
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discussion, I should earnestly dissent. 

It is true that the Demorcrats of 
several Southern states, by a resort to 
persecution, terrorism, and murder, 
have succeeded to a great extent in 
keeping colored men from the polls, or, 
when they have allowed them to vote, 
have nullified their votes by ballot box 
stuffing, dishonest counting, and other 


fraudulent methods. You may call 
this Negro suffrage. I do not. I call 


it white suffrage prostituted to criminal 
uses, the mildest of which would justify 
thedisfranchisement of the guilty parties. 
Negro suffrage in the North is a suc, 
cess. In the South it is not fully or 
fairly tried. Compared, however, with 
white suffrage in that section, notwith- 
standing the brutal and senseless obsta- 
cles it has encountered, it has justified 
a hundred-fold the action of the states- 
men who are responsible for both. 
Let us test the statement by a reference 
to that part of the political history of 
South Carolina pertinent to the subject, 
recorded in “Governor Chamberlain’s 
Administration in South Carolina,” and 
other histories of the reconstruction 
period. 

Under the authority of an act of Con- 
gress passed March 2, 1867, and sup- 
plemented by an act passed March 23, 
1867, the male citizens of the State, 21 
years of age, and upward, of whatever 
race, color or previous condition, were 
asked to vote for or against calling a 
convention for the purpose of framing a 
constitution and civil government. In 
October, 1867, a registration of voters 
showed a total of 127,432, of whom 
46,882 were whites and 80,550 were 
blacks. The vote was taken in the fol- 
lowing November. Exactly 2,350 white 
men voted for, and 2,278 against hold- 
ing a convention; that is, about 90 per 
cent. of the registered white voters sul- 
lenly stayed away from the polls, and of 
the remaining 10 per cent., nearly one- 
half emphasized their hatred of the Fed- 
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eral government and of the Negro as a 
citizen, by opposing the convention. Of 
those who voted for it a large number, 
probably a majority, were “Yankee car- 
pet baggers.” Of those who voted 
against it, undoubtedly every one was 
a native white man. Most of those who 
abstained from voting did so for the 
avowed purpose of defeating the con- 
vention, for by the act of Congress 
under which the vote was taken it was 
“provided that such convention shall 
not be held unless a majority of all such 
registered voters shall have voted on 
the question of holding such conven- 
tion.” Of the blacks 66,418, or about 
83 per cent. of those registered, voted 
solidly for the convention. Not a single 
colored vote was recorded against it. 
Of the delegates chosen, 34 were whites 
and 63 were blacks; in other words, the 
2,350 white men who together with 
66,418 colored men called a convention, 
were accorded over 35 per cent. of the 
entire delegation. This generous allot- 
ment certainly does not suggest any 
conspiracy to secure Negro supremacy. 

It is frequently said that the signifi- 
cantly small white vote for the conven- 
tion was due to the disfranchisement of 
a large number of men by Congress fo 
their participation in the rebellion. Let 
us examine this plea. 

It is true that the act of disfranchise- 
ment was very sweeping, but it is also 
true that every man could have had the 
full rights of citizenship restored to him 
at any time by a simple application to 
Congress. Such applications were fre- 
quently made and, so far as I am able 
to ascertain, not one of them was ever 
refused. By an amnesty act passed by 
Congress May 22, 1872, the disabilities 
of every one were annulled except in 
the case of a few leaders. At the time 
when the constitutional convention was 
called, the number disfranchised in 
South Carolina was 8,244. Had all of 
these men been registered voters and 
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voted for the convention, the total num- 
ber of whites in favor of it would have 
been 10,594, or less than one-fifth of 
those registered, but it will be admitted 
that such an assumption is entirely un- 
warranted, for there is no reason to be- 
lieve that even a small proportion of 
them would have sympathized with the 
Negroes and carpet baggers or pursued 
any course different from that of the 
overwhelming majority of the native 
whites who either refused to vote or 
voted against the convention. 

The convention was held and a new 
constitution framed which compares fa- 
vorably with that of Massachusetts or 
any other state. It was adopted by a 
large majority vote at a popular election 
in April, 1868, all state officers to initiate 
its operation being elected at the same 
time. At this election 35,551 did not 


vote; the minority polled 27,288 votes 
for the rejection of the new constitution, 
but they were of no avail against the 


70,758 ballots in favor of it, of which it 
is safe to say 90 per cent. were cast by 
colored men. The new state officers, 
most, if not all, of whom were white 
men, took office July 9, 1868, and the 
first Legislature assembled on the same 
day. The Senate consisted of 33 mem- 
bers; 24 of them, including seven 
Democrats, were white men and only 
nine Negroes. This gave the whites a 
majority of 15. The House of Repre- 
sentatives consisted of 124 members; 48 
of them, including 14 Democrats, were 
white men, and 76 were colored men— 
a Negro majority of 28. On a joint 
ballot the blacks had a majority of 13. 

Thus ended the first chapter in the 
history of impartial manhood suffrage in 
South Carolina. The ballot restored to 
the whites proved to be a dismal failure 
for the purposes of reconstruction. Out 
of a registration of 46,882 only about 
five per cent. for a constitutional con- 
vention! Does not this tell the story? 
On the other hand, the wisdom of Ne- 
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gro suffrage was completely vindicated. 
The first use made of it was to put 
South Carolina back into the place made 
vacant when she fired on Fort Sumter 
and inaugurated the rebellion. The 
Southern Confederacy was destroyed by 
force of arms in the hands of Federal 
soldiers. The Union was restored by 
the force of the ballot in the hands of 
the loyal Negro. , 

Had the intelligent and educated 
white men of South Carolina loyally ac- 
cepted the invitation of Congress to aid 
in the formation of a new gvernment, 
the record of the six years following the 
assembling of the first Legislature 
might have made one of the brightest 
pages in the history of the state, but 
they refused. They either sulked or ac- 
tively opposed every effort to accom- 
plish a reconstruction that did not rec- 
ognize the old fetich of state rights and 
restrict the Negro to social servitude. 
By humane and fair treatment they 
could easily have won and retained the 
contidence of the colored man, but by 
harsh,cruel and contemptuous treatment 
they taught him to fear and distrust 
them. Easily and naturally, very many 
of the freedmen adopted the standard of 
political morality set for them by the 
more intelligent, experienced and un- 
scrupulous white men who entered the 
political field. The state government 
from 1868 to 1874 was composed of 
honest and dishonest men of both races: 
Some of the whites were from the North 
and others were of the South. The bad 
men of both races prevailed, and for a 
few years extravagant expenditure, 
bribery, corruption and robbery were 
the rule rather than the exception. Dur- 
ing the four years’ administration of 
Gov. R. K. Scott the funded debt in- 
creased about $13,000,000. Few public 
works of importance had been begun 
or completed. The increase largely rep- 
resented theft, profligate current expen- 
ditures and, as a consequence, oppres- 
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sive taxation. The succeeding admin- 
istration of Gov. F. J. Moses, Jr., is said 
to have been even worse than that of 
Scott. Moses was a native of South 
Carolina, and was known to be a thief. 
His election was opposed by the Re- 
publican bolters, led by Hon. Reuben 
Tomlinson, a Philadelphia Quaker and 
as honest a man as was ever brought 
up under the influence of Quakerism. 
Here was another opportunity for the 
native whites to help redeem the state, 
but such was their hatred of the Repub- 
lican carpet bagger that they openly 
said they “preferred a native thief to 
an honest Yankee.” Tomlinson re- 
ceived 35,000 votes. 

In 1873, during the Moses adminis- 
tration, the public funded debt, amount- 
ing to $17,445,000, was divided into two 
parts; $11,480,000, called valid, was 
scaled 50 per cent. upon the ground of 
inability to pay; $5,965,000 was de- 
clared to have been “put on the market 
without any authority of law” and to be 
“absolutely null and void.” Appar- 
ently, public sentiment, without regard 
to race or party, approved this measure. 

It is unnecessary to give an account 
here of the corruption under what was 
known as Negro rule down to 1874 in- 
clusive. As has been shown, the whites 
had a majority in the Senate, and a 
large minority in the House. The cor- 
ruption was shared by whites and 
blacks. The whites, being better edu- 
cated, were therefore the more guilty. 
It is manifestly unfair to ascribe this 
political degradation to Negro suffrage 
and not to admit that white suffrage was 
fully as responsible. In my judgment 
it was in part due to the disloyal failure 
to vote of a large number of the whit: 
men of the state that enabled scoun- 
drels to obtain political control for a 
time and to practice fraud only less dis- 
graceful to our American civilization 
than the slave driver’s whip and the 
human auction block that had so re- 
cently been abolished. 





Daniel H. Chamberlain succeeded 
Moses as Governor in December, 1874. 
He was a Republican carpet bagger, 
and had held the office of attorney- 
general of the state during Gov. Scott’s 
administration. With the advent of 
Gov. Chamberlain a new Legislature 
was elected. The Democratic vote was 
much larger than at any previous elec- 
tion. The House had 124 members; 
of these 63, including 42 Democrats, 
were white, and 61 were colored men, 
the latter all Republicans; a white ma- 
jority of two. The Senate had 33 mem- 
bers. Of these 17, including 11 Demo- 
crats, were whites and 16 were colored 
men; a white majority of one. Thus, it 
will be seen that the two races were 
about equally represented in both 
branches. In point of intelligence and 
ability the colored leaders were quite 
equal and often superior to the white 
leaders of either party. 

Gov. Chamberlain was a man of 
splendid ability, of absolute integrity, 
and great resolution. In his inaugural 
address, referring to the reform pledges 
made by his party during the campaign, 
he appealed to the Legislature to re- 
deem them, and promised his hearty co- 
operation. From the very beginning 
and down to the end of his administra- 
tion, the corrupt wing of his own party 
bitterly denounced and opposed him, 
but it was generally defeated, some- 
times by his use of the veto power, and 
at others by the majority votes of the 
Legislature. During his whole term of 
office he was warmly indorsed by al- 
most the entire Democratic press of the 
state. The Charleston “News and 
Courier,” which then had a larger cir. 
culation and greater influence than per- 
haps all of the other newspapers of the 
State combined, was his especial 
champion. In the month of July, 1876, 
it published a series of very long arti- 
cles, ten in number, in which, in glow- 
ing terms, it named specifically the 
many reforms that had been accom- 
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plished. 
lows: 

The contingent funds of the executive 
department, legislative expenses, legis- 
lative contingent expenses, cost of pub- 
lic printing, salaries of public officers, 
tax levy for the current year, etc., etc., 
have been reduced. 

In the expenditure of contingent 
funds accountability and publicity have 
been secured. 

The abuse of the pardoning power 
has been corrected. 

The character of the officers of the 
government appointed by the executive 
has been improved. 

The tax laws have been amended so 
as to secure substantial uniformity and 
equality in the assessment of property 
for taxation. 

The settlement of the public debt has 
been maintained unchanged, and faith 
with the public creditor, so far as de- 
pendent upon the executive and legis- 
lative action, has been fully kept. 

Gov. Chamberlain richly deserved al! 
the praise awarded him. The Legisla- 
ture, however, was declared by the 
“News and Courier” to be “fully as cor- 
rupt and demagogical as any of its 
predecessors.” This charge cannot be 
sustained. Unquestionably, the legisla- 
tive leaders of the corrupt wing of the 
Republican party were very unscrupu- 
lous men, and had a powerful influence 
over the rank and file. This was espe- 
cially true of some of the colored lead- 
ers, but by the confession of the “News 
and Courier,” “back of the executive 
was a body of patriotic Democrats and 
stanch Republicans.” In its list of the 
misdeeds of this Legislature there is not 
one charge of robbery. Most of them 
were deeds of omission rather than 
commission. They are called “blunders 
in a party sense worse than crimes.” 

Under the intelligent, honest and 
courageous leadership qf Gov. Cham- 
berlain the political atmosphere of South 


The list was, in part, as fol- 


Carolina was fast being cleared, and 
the wisdom of impartial or Negro suf- 
frage was being rapidly vindicated. 
The Bourbon or “Straight-out” section 
of the Democratic party was con- 
founded by the prospect of a successful 
and prosperous administration of po- 
litical affairs by the Republican party, 
composed as it was so largely of Ne- 
eroes, and, taking advantage of popular 
indignation over the appointment by the 
Legislature to judicial office of two very 
disreputable men, one a colored man 
named Whipper, and the other, ex-Gov. 
Moses (they never became judges, for 
the Governor refused to sign their com. 
missions), it determined to reorganiz: 
the party and to make party nomina- 
tions for the incoming state govern- 
ment with the hope of recovering con- 
trol of the state. Fortunately for the 
Democrats, the presidential election was 
at hand, and they had the support of 
their Northern allies, who regarded the 
electoral vote of South Carolina as 
necessary to the election of Samuel J. 
Tilden, the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency. 

They were vigorously opposed by 
the conservative Democrats, led by the 
Charleston “News and Courier,” who 
pleaded with them in behalf of the 
honor and the best interests of the 
state, not to oppose but to support Mr. 
Chamberlain, whose nomination for a 
second term by the Republicans was as- 
sured. The Bourbon strength, com- 
bined with that of the national Demo- 
cratic party, overpowered the conserva- 
tives, and Wade Hampton was nomin- 
ated for the Governorship. Unequal to 
the occasion, the conservatives, includ- 
ing the powerful “News and Courier,” 
fell into line, anl maintained their party 
allegiance. Race hatred, fraud, brutal- 
ity, terrorism and murder were revived. 
Alluding to the campaign Gov. Cham- 
berlain said: “I denounce the conduct 
of the recent election on the part of our 
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political opponents in this state as a 
vast, brutal outrage. Fraud, proscrip- 
tion, intimidation in all forms, violence 

ranging through all its degrees up to 
wanton murder—were its effective 
methods.” 

Notwithstanding the infamous meth- 
ods of the Democrats, they were unable 
to overcome entirely the majority of 
30,000, that under honest and peaceful 
conditions belonged to the Republican 
party, and the state remained in the Re- 
publican column. The electoral vote 
went to Rutherford B. Hayes, the Re 
publican candidate for the presidency, 
and the gubernatorial vote to Gov. 
Chamberlain. The Democrats, however, 
claimed the election, and the bitter con- 
test that followed resulted in a compro- 
mise. The electoral vote was given to 
Hayes. Gov. Chamberlain and the Re- 


publican party of South Carolina were 
betrayed and sacrificed, it is alleged, by 
Hayes through the mediation of his po- 


litical friends. At all events, soon after 
the inauguration of President Hayes, all 
federal support of Chamberlain was 
withdrawn. He was compelled to yield, 
and Wade Hampton was duly recog- 
nized as Governor. It was understood 
that Hampton had 20,000 armed men 
behind him, eager to overthrow the Re- 
publican state government the moment 
it was deserted by the newly elected 
Republican President. 

Thus ended the second chapter of 
the history of Negro or impartial suf- 
frage in South Carolina. Its successes 
and its failures are to be credited and 
charged alike to both races. The Negro 
can well afford to challenge a compari- 
son of his record during that period, as 
a voter, a legislator, and an office- 
holder, with the record of the white 
man. It is true they shared the respon- 
sibility for fraud and corruption, and 
for his part in it the Negro must stand 
condemned. But the fraud, and cor- 
ruption, and theft, of which he was 
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guilty, were mere political finesse and 
petty larceny when compared with the 
colossal fraud and wholesale robbery 
that are now the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in so many of our state and mu- 
nicipal governments. Judged by the 
same tests, he was then and is now as 
well fitted for the suffrage as millions 
of other American voters, the mere sug- 
gestion of whose _ disfranchisement 
wouid be regarded with indignation 
and horror by the same men who pa- 
rade the Negro’s alleged low standard 
of political morality and lack of intelli- 
gence as conclusive evidence of his in. 
capacity for self-government. 

The South Carolina freedman’s po- 
litical record, questionable as some of 
it may be, was fully as good as any one 
had a right to expect, and was bette 
than that of many white communities 
to-day. It certainly was as good as that 
of the white men of the state during the 
same period, and was better than that of 
the whites since then. The Negro used 
his political power to restore South 
Carolina to the Union. He annulled 
bonds issued by the rebel state govern- 
ment to maintain the rebellion. He 
abolished the whipping post and other 
barbarous forms of punishment which 
previous white state governments had 
established. He reduced capital fel- 
onies from about twenty to two or 
three. He amended and improved the 
marriage laws with reference to Ne- 
groes passed by the white legislature in 
1865 and 1866. His amendments legal- 
izing former slave marriages were wise 
and important contributions to the de- 
development and maintenance of social 
order. He changed or modified laws 
controlling juries by opening the jury 
box to thousands of white men as well 
as to colored men who had been de- 
barred from it by property qualifica- 
tions. He amended laws under which 
town governments could borrow money 
at any rate of interest the council saw 
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fit to pay. Some of the towns paid as 
high as 20 per cent. He prohibited 
them from borrowing at a greater rate 
of interest than 5 per cent. He limited 
the control of the state treasurer over 
the state funds by passing an act mak- 
ing specific levies and collections of 
taxes for specific appropriations. By 
his acts of financial reform he transmit- 
ted to the Hampton government in 187% 
an indebtedness which was only $2,500,- 
000 greater than the bonded debt of the 
state before the Republican party took 
charge of the state government in 1868. 
During the few years of his active po- 
litical career he built school-houses, es- 
tablished charitable institutions, built 
and maintained the penitentiary system, 
provided for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, rebuilt the jails and court- 
houses, rebuilt the bridges and re-es 
tablished the ferries. The whites hac 
always regarded the public school sys- 
tem of the North with contempt. The 


freedman introduced and established it, 
and it stands to-day a living testimony 
to his faith that education is necessary 


to social welfare. As a legislator he 
never discriminated against either race 
or class. His legislation, good or bad, 
applied equally to every citizen of the 
state. Whatever political power he had 
he shared fairly with white men, and 
there is not a shred of evidence that he 
ever seriously attempted to establish 
Negro supremacy, as is so frequently al- 
leged. 

At the close of 1876 Gov. Chamber- 
lain declared his confidence not only in 
the “capacity” of the Negro, but in his 
loyalty “to the demands and necessity 
of good government in South Caro- 
lina.” The Negro fully justified that con- 
fidence by indorsing Gov. Chamber- 
lain’s reform administration, and by 
nominating and re-electing him Govy- 
ernor for a second term, notwithstand- 
ing the fierce opposition of the corrupt 
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wing of the Republican party and the 
brutal and murderous campaign meth- 
ods of the Democrats. 

The downfall of Chamberlain and 
the restoration of white supremacy 
sounded the death-knell of personal and 
political liberty in South Carolina. 
Under white supremacy the 15th 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States has been nullified by dis- 
honest and tricky legislation, and the 
Negro has been practically disfran- 
chised, regardless of character or 
qualification. No white man to-day, as 
I know from personal experience, can 
visit that state and habitually treat the 
colored man as an ordinary citizen of 
the United States without making him- 
self liable to insult and cowardly assault. 
Having vindicated his right to the suf- 
frage, the Negro for over thirty years 
has carried on an unequal struggle to 
maintain it against force and fraud and 
race prejudice. The outlook at the mo- 
ment is dark and discouraging, but he 
will triumph in the end. His rapid ad- 
vance in the development of character 
and his acquisition of all the qualities 
that conduce to good citizenship are a 
guarantee of his ultimate success. Ex- 
clusive white suffrage is doomed. It 
must fall before the demand for a higher 
and more humane civilization. How 
much lower down it will drag the state 
before it is relegated to the list of po- 
litical and social iniquities, who can 
tell! It made James H. Tillman lieu- 
tenant-governor of the state. This man 
while in office, shot to death an un- 
armed political opponent in the open 
street, and is now in jail awaiting his 
trial for murder. It has sent to the 
United States Senate the political boss 
of the state, an unscrupulous and brutal 
politician, the Honorable Benjamin R. 
Tillman. 

One would think the lowest depth had 
already been reached. 
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JAPTHA. 


EDWARD ELMORE BROCK. 


Japtha Eckman was a stalwart lad ot 
four and twenty, and good looking ac- 
cordingly. And Angelina Brett,—well, 
never had the sun smiled on a more 
beautiful bride. They had been lovers 
for years,—these two, and as devoted 
ones as you’d wish to meet in a lifetime; 
that is, so the neighbors all said; for be 
it understood, that this is not a tale of 
my own fabrication, but is a true story, 
told to me just as I shall endeavor to 
relate it to you, on the piazza of the 
Anacosta Inn, situated in the town of the 
same name, whither I had gone, owing 
to its popularity as a great fishing and 
hunting resort, for a little recreation by 
way of a vacation after my year’s ardu- 
ous work on the reportorial staff of the 
“Daily Flash,” being the author of those 
little scribbs that appear daily on the 
lower half of the third page. 

It was a decidedly hot early evening 
the latter part of the month of August, 
that we sat on the piazza—Jed Judson 
and I, for you see there had sprung up 
quite a friendly attachment between us 
two, since my arrival at Anacosta, he 
being my guide on all hunting and fish- 
ing expeditions. Not an evening passed, 
too, that he did not drop over to the 
Inn to smoke and chat a bit with me, 
and I must say, crude and illiterate as 
he was, I always found him most inter- 
esting company, for there was many a 
good story he could relate in his quaint, 
peculiar way, of things that had hap- 
pened at Anacosta, he being the oldest 
inhabitant, having come there, as he 
would always proudly remark, before 
the village began to pick up. 

Well, as I afore remarked, it was the 
latter part of August. Jed Sat on the 
topmost step of the stoop, one leg slung 
over the other, his two hands clasping 
his knee and his foot swaying to and 


fro, while I lounged near by in a com- 
fortable porch chair. 

“Ya-a-s,” said he, beginning the story 
in his always droll way, “it was er 
mighty sad endin’ an’ right sorry we 
were all fur it, I ken tell ye, fur we all 
thought remarkable uv Angelina, an’ 
right powerful heaps uv Japtha.” 

“T am sure, Uncle Jed,” I said, for 
every one called him uncle in Anacosta, 
“that the story must be more than inter- 
esting, and I assure you I shall be de- 
lighted to hear it.” 

“W-a-l-l, you see it all cum ’bouts 
likes uv this,” he began, “Angelina wuz 
awful good lookin’ an’ she know’d it, 
that wuz thur up-shoot uv thur hull 
thin’. She an’ Jahptha grew up right 
here from childhood; went tu school 
t’gether as children; did thur courtin’ 
an’ in due course uv time married, an’ 
settled down as cumfurt’ble in as cozy er 
home as any two people could wish t’ 
share together; fur Japtha, I suppose, 
with thur thought uppermost in his 
mind, had managed thrw’ thrift an’ hard 
work tu ’cumuate er tidy leetle bank ac- 
count an’ had bought thur leetle house 
free uv all debt, tu which he had brought 
Angelina. An’ thar they lived happy 
fur three years er more,—at any rate 
until He came, an’ then it all happened. 

“He wuz er pictur paint’r, us’d tu 
spend most uv his time er paintin’ pic- 
tures uv thur country here’bouts, that 
is, when he wuzn’t er loungin’ bout ther 
Inn. 

“An’ Lordy, how he did dress, with er 
hull lot uv flashy jew’lry an’ di’mondes 
er glitterin‘ frum his shirt bosom. An’ 
money! w-a-l-l, he just hed rolls uv it, 
an’ us’d tu spend it tu without thur least 
bit uv stint. Ther boys all giv ’im ther 
name of ‘hail-feller-well-met.’ 

“W-a-l-l, tu. cut it short, Angelina, 





JAPTHA., 


who wuz most fond of horseback ridin’ 
wuz er gallopin’ over thur country one 
day when Madge,—that wuz _ thur 
horse’s name—got frightened at thur 
sight uv a hop-toad in thur road, an’ An- 
gelina she wuz thet frightened hurself 
that she lost all control uv thur horse, 
an’ thar’s no er tellin’ what might er 
happened hadn’t thur pictur’ paint’r 
been er paintin’ near by an’ seen thur 
mishap just in thur nick uv time tu save 
hur. An’ when Japtha hurd thur hull 
thin’ he up’s an’ invites ’im to his home, 
an’ in every way makes things ez plea- 
sant fur ’im ez possible. 

“By an’ by, thur pictur’ paint’r he gits 
so struck with thur good loks uv An- 
gelina thet he goes an’ paints hur in one 
uv his landscapes, which he says is er 
masterpiece, an’ is tu be hung in thur 
gal’ry uv American Arts at thur Paris 
Exposition. 

“Suddenly Japtha he up’s an’ goes on 
tu Boston tu look after sum ’ves’ments 
he hed made thar, an’ wuz tu be gone 
*bout er couple uv weeks, an’ then it 
wuz er noticed that Angelina giv’ er 
good deal uv her time tu thur pictur’ 
paint’r. 

“Gossip will travel, an’ it wuzn’t long 
erfore their cutin’s up wuz thur talk uv 
thur hull village. When Japtha got back 
an’ heard thur talk thet wuz er goin’ 
round ’bout Angelina an’ thur paint’r, 
he wuz that bilin’ hot thet he wuz like 
er man out’n his he’d. Uv course, An- 
gelina she denied everythin’, said it wuz 
only thur gossip uv thur busy-bodies. 


No matter though we cannot see 
The dawn beyond the clouds, 

And though at first we’re followed not 
By fond, approving crowds, 

Keep hope and let us travel on, 
In paths we know are right, 

If we the torch-bearers shall be, 
More will behold our light. 
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An’ ’though Japtha hed er mighty pow- 
erful will uv his own, yet er lookin’ into 
Angelina’s eyes—w-a-l-l, ’twasn’t in thur 
heart uv thur boy tu be harsh tu any 
one, least so tu Angelina. 

“W-a-l-l things went on sort uv quiet 
like, fur bout er week, an’ then thur pic- 
tur’ paint’r he goes off as mysterious like 
as he had cum tu Anacosta, but thur 
matter wuzn’t given much consarn ’til 
er week later, when Angelina she up’s 
an’ goes off just as mysterious as thur 
paint’r did. , 

“Poor Japtha, he wuz thet took back 
an’ heart broken he couldn’t eat nur 
sleep, an’ so one day he too packs his 
things on’ left thur village, er sayin’ as 
he tuk thur train: ‘I ain’t er goin’ tu 
cum back ’til I find ’em,’ an’ thar wuz er 
mighty queer ring tu his voice an’er 
most peculiar look out uv his eyes.” 

“And has he ever returned to say 
whether he found them?” I here abruptly 
broke in. 

“W-a-l-l, yes, we ruther think he 
found ’em, ’though we never succeeded 
in findin’ out erfore he died; but they do 
be a-sayin’, thet is, Burr’s thur station 
agent, fur he wuz thur last one as ever 
seen ‘im erlive ergin, that when he cum 
in on er late train thet night, *bout er 
month ergo, he wuz thet changed thet 
he hardly know’d ’im. 

“An’ thet we never found out, wuz 
because, you see, thet same night thur 
house mysterious like burned to thur 
ground’ an’ ’mong thur burned timber 
his charred body wuz found.” 


So let us ever work and pray— 
And right will surely win, 
Though ere we reach the haven bright 
Come many days of sin; 
But still a brighter day shall dawn, 
When we the storms have passed, 
For sunshine always is beyond— 
And clouds can never last. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPP$NCOTT. 
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JUST A FRIEND. 


CLIFFORD E. JONES. 


Say, can it be you do not know 
hat in the Summer long ago, 
My friendship into love did grow? 
Until, sweetheart, I loved you so, 
That all else in this world beside meant 
Naught to me. 


Sometimes I feared that you keen eyes 

Would surely pierce my love’s disguise. 

And end my dream of Paradise 

With just one look of pained surprise, 

To know that love now shared the place 
Where friendship ought to be. 


But now the lesson I must learn,— 

To quench the fires of love that burn 

Into my soul, and make it yearn 

For that which you can ne’er return; 

For well I know, that just a friend is all 
You sought to be. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
SKETCHES OF SOME OF HER PROMINENT CITIZENS. 


Mrs. MINNIE GOODE JAMISON. 


Some years ago, in 1892, Miss Rosa 
Hazard Hazel of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
wrote a parody on “America,” and as 
I feel it should be in every home and on 
the tongue of every American, I hope 
you will print all the stanzas. 

Judge Tourgee in sending a copy to 
the Chicago. “Inter-Ocean” said: 

“It is a grand anthem, strong, sonor- 
ous, full of high courage, and noble as- 
sertion of right, and scathing rebuke, 
but showing malice toward none, pulsat- 
ing with heroic trust in a God of liberty. 
Think of Lincoln listening to such an 


anthem and asking what year of grace it 
is, and what the Republican party has 
been doing since he penned the Charter 
of Liberty and sealed it with his blood.” 


(Tune: “America.”) . 


O Country, ’tis for thee 

Pledged to fair Liberty— 
For thee we cry; 

Land where our fathers came, 

Land of our mothers’ shame, 

Land of our toil and pain, 
Must thou, too, die? 
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Die to the sense of wrong, 

While on thy lips the song 
Of Liberty? 

False to thy sacred trust? 

False to thy hallowed dust? 

False to the true and just, 
Who died for thee? 


Shame on thy starry crown, 
No black hand tore it down, 
In days of strife; 
3ut blood of bond and free 
Thy black sons gave to thee, 
And saved by loyalty 
A Nation’s life. 


These black sons have no right 

For which thou need’st to fight 
Thou now dost say. 

We hurl thy sentence back 

From million throats of black, 

Pray God, thou clear the track 
For Freedom’s way! 


Shall Justice longer call 
From Legislative hall 
To thee in vain? 
Where is thy boasted power? 
Thine is the waiting hour— 
Rise, and no longer cower, 
Remove thy stain. 


3ecause of the general circulation of 
the daily papers and the prevailing spirit 
to show the Negro at his worst, the gen- 
eral public does not know his true 
worth nor stop to consider the hercu- 
lean tasks he has performed. It is not 
only our hope that this magazine will 
enter the homes of Negroes, but that 
“The Colored American” may enter the 
homes of our enemies and there, though 


a silent orator, plead our cause and make 


the race new friends. 

The type of Negro that you read of 
from time to time in these Columbus 
notes is with others striving to wipe out 
the hated race problem, the hydra- 
headed monster that shuts the door of 


opportunity, closes the door of employ- 
ment and bars the door of organized 
labor. Every other nation, kindred and 
tongue is made welcome in the Y. M. 
C. A., the Young Women’s Branch— 
but should the Negro dare enter he is 
made to feel that his presence is “not 
wanted.” Whither shall he go? Should 
his nobler nature assert itself the next 
impulse is to the Church of God, but 
lo! the monster is there. When will the 
Church assert itself? When will God's 
Kingdom come on earth as it is in 
Heaven? 

Hercules, with all his strength and 
power, needed assistance in destroying 
the monster, and the Negro to-day needs 
assistance. And who shall we look to 
for aid? To the American nation indi- 


vidually and collectively, and as we cut 
off each head of the hydra with noble 
deeds and upright lives, may the whites 
sear the neck of the monster prejudice 
that is preventing a future growth of so 


unpleasant a problem. 

Henry Lane, Jr., was born in Colum- 
bus, O., in September 1882; he attended 
the public schools, and graduated from 
the Columbus High School in 1900 at 
the age of eighteen. His father being an 
undertaker, at his request Henry began 
studying embalming while yet in High 
School. He was an apt pupil of a Corre- 
spondence School, and with practical ex- 
perience, it was noticed by a leading 
professor that he was skilled for one 
so young. This was the cause of a de- 
eree being conferred on him in 1901 
by Clarke’s College, as a skilled em- 
balmer and funeral director. 

In 1902 he realized his fondest hopes; 
out of a class of 130 students he was the 
only colored one to receive a state li- 
cense in Class “A,” and is at the present 
time the only Class “A” embalmer in 
Columbus, and the only one belonging 
to the National and State Funeral Di- 
rectors Association. He is conducting 
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his father’s business, which was estab- 
lished in Columbus, O., in 1896. By 
close application father and son have 
built up a successful business. 

Forrest F. Whittaker made his initial 
bow to this world Dec. 10, 1882. He re- 
ceived an education in the _ public 


schools. At an early age he entered the 


Mr. HENRY LANE, Jr. 


he 


service of J. W. Adams, where later 
received his first instructions in embalm- 
ing and funeral directing. Three yeers 
later he entered the employ of H. M. 
Lane-& Son. Improving every minute, 
gaining knowledge, and desirous of per- 
fecting himself, he entered the Cincin- 
nati School of Embalming in June 9, 
1901, from which he was graduated 
Sept. 28 of same year. With his brother, 
A. W. Whittaker, now deceased, he 


opened an undertaking establishment at 
211 E. %th St., Cincinnati, O., in 1901, 
and at 141 Main St., Middletown, O. 
These establishments were carried on 
successfully until the death of A. W. 
Whittaker. 

After taking his brother to Columbus 
for burial, he moved his business there, 
and with his mother has opened under- 


See page 74I. 


and 


taking parlors at 158 Booth St. 


235 N. Champion Ave. 

Mr. Whittaker is the only colored 
member of the following organizations; 
The International Funeral Directors 
Association, the Metropolitan Funeral 
Directors Association, and the Ameri- 
can Embalmers Association, and has 
the honor of being First Vice-President 
of the Metropolitan Funeral Directors 
Association. 
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Aside from this the Cincinnati College 
of Embalming claims for him the honor 
of being the youngest, as well as the 
best embalmer in the state. 


Below is an excellent likeness of 


Mr. Walker, our only colored jeweler. 
He learned his trade with Mr. J. K. 


knows what it means to seek employ- 
ment in one’s chosen profession and 
meet refusals on every hand on account 
of the color of his skin. He then worked 
on his father’s transfer line until March, 
1902, when he went into business for 
himself, opening a repair shop for 
watches, clocks, jewelry and musical in- 
struments. His workmanship is of the 





Mr. WALLACE WALKER. See page 743. 


Farrer, one of the oldest jewelers of the 
city. Mr. Walker had been with him 
five years when the war broke out with 
Spain. He enlisted in the Ninth Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and was in the ser- 
vice until mustered out. Upon his re- 
turn home he found his former employer 
ill, and in less than a month the gentle- 
man died. This sad occurrence left Mr. 
Walker without employment, and threw 
him on the cold charity of the world. He 


best; his trade is growing, and his aim 
is to open a jewelry store in the future 
that will not only be a credit to one of 
his age and opportunities, but a credit 
to any race. 

The average ages of these young men 
are twenty-two years. With such grand 
beginnings what may we not expect of 
them? O that all our young men would 
follow their example, and take as their 
motto “Aim High!” 
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[ Under this heading we shall publish monthly such short articles or locals as will enable our subscribers to keep in close touch 
with the various social movements among the colored race, not only throughout this country but the world. All are invited to 


contribute items of general news and interest.} 


It is well to observe the progress of 
the Negro in the common as well as in 
the higher walks of life, for unlike the 
more fortunate members of the human 
family he, or his father and mother, was 
turned out of slavery into the world of 
freedom without money, property or ed- 
ucation. But it is pleasant to know that 
at every stage of the Negro’s gloomy life 
he has always found friends; and he al- 
ways will find friends, as long as there 
sits above us a just God, among warm- 
hearted Caucasian people. 

Vast wealth comes in the summer time 
to the North Shore of Massachusetts 
from the far West, and many of the sym- 
pathetic white families bring their com- 
petent colored servants with them. 
Among the fine turnouts that dash along 
the well graded roids of Manchester and 
Magnolia, we may mention that of Mr. 
Thomas Scott and his second, Mr. Brice 
Hailstock, who are the proud employes 
of the Hon. Claude Kilpatrick. Mr. Kil- 
patrick is from St. Louis, and is many 
times a millionaire. It is said that he 
has the finest stables and the best horses 
to be seen at Magnolia. 

Mr. Scott long ago adopted the meth- 
ods advised by Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, for heis called a “master coachman.’ 
a title he has earned by studying well his 
vocation, and by priding himself upon 
cultivating upright, manly qualities. 
Faithfulness and a strict adherence to 
duty will create respect for any race. 

Mr. Scott is not only a coachman in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but he is 
a fine four-in-hand driver and also an 


artist—for he spreads the floor of his 
coachroom with the finest of white sand 
in a very thin coat, then, with the same 
class of sand but in different colors, im- 
prints a border in exact imitation of a 
carpet; in other places on this floor can 
be seen the imprint of horses and horse- 
shoes and driving whips, all done so 
perfectly that any one not familiar with 
this artistic work would be completely 
deceived. 

Both Mr. Scott and Mr. Hailstock are 
intelligent young men of the Afro- 
American race, worthy of confidence 
and respect, and no doubt the Hon. 
Claude Kilpatrick appreciates their 
faithful services. 
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Miss Ida Clarissa Pierre, whose pho- 
tograph accompanies this account, was 
born in the beautiful town of Port-of- 
Spain in the Island of Trinidad, B. W. I., 
and is the eldest daughter of Noel Jean 
Pierre, Esq., a prominent city solicitor 
practicing in the Supreme Courts of the 
Colony. 

This lady is twenty-three years of age, 
and possesses very exceptional ability, 
being thoughtful, well informed in all 
matters of local interest, and extremely 
amiable with all with whom she is 
brought in contact. 

There are very few respectable insti- 
tutions in the Island where the educa- 
tion of young colored ladies of the bet- 
ter class may be satisfactorily accom- 
plished—the St. Rose’s School and the 
St. Joseph Convent, both under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic denomi- 
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nation, being among the best of these, 
and Miss Pierre in both these schools 
exhibited such marked qualities, both in- 
tellectually and socially, that before long 
she attained not only very meritorious 
honor, but was also exceedingly popular 
among teachers and pupils alike. 

After having graduated from the Con- 
vent, she proceeded to the neighboring 
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course of her two and a half years’ tui- 
tion she won, with honor to herself and 
credit to her tutors, one of the First 
Class Honor Certificates issued by the 
Cambridge University of England, 
which is in itself a mark of the highest 
distinction, and much valued by all stu- 
dents in His Majesty’s dominions be- 
vond the seas. 


FOS 


Miss IDA CLARISSA PIERRE, 


Trinidad, British West Indies. 


Island of Barbadoes, where there is un- 
doubtedly a far superior grade of educa- 
tion for girls, and was admitted to the 
St. Ursula Convent,—her social and in- 
tellectual training being then conducted 
by kind, loving and intelligent Catholic 
Sisters of St. Joseph. 

It took her but a short time to gain 
the good-will of her teachers and the 
respect of her contemporaries, for in the 


See fage 744 


Miss Pierre has a rich voice, is an a¢- 
complished musician and a charming 
conversationalist; and from the time she 
returned to her native land, some three 
vears ago, she has done much, educa- 
tionally and socially, for the betterment 
of her people by warmly interesting her- 
self in the inauguration and advance- 
ment of many social and _ intellectual 
clubs in the town. 
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She has also successfully conducted 
for a long time a very respectable school 
for the care of colored children of tender 
age, and has been for a few years the 


Mrs. MINNIE 
Author of Columbus Sketches. 


indefatigable honorary secrtary of the 
Port-of-Spain Literary Association. 

3y the Mail which left this port on 
the 30th of July last, Miss Pierre em- 
barked for Great Britain to accomplish 
yet greater educational laurels in Edin- 
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burgh, where her brother is now pursu- 
ing his studies for the medical profes- 
sion. 

We sincerely congratulate this lady for 


G. JAMISON, 
See page 740. 


her excellent ambition, and our wish to 
her is a brilliant and successful career. 


_ 


If hair is woman’s pride—and who 
will gainsay it?—then Madame Jennie 
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A. Jones needs no monument in the 
hearts of St. Louis’ daughters of Eve. 
For -twelve years she has been gaining 
a fame far wider than local as a hair- 
dresser, and her name has become a 
household word in nearly every state 
where her pupils, her patrons and her 
correspondence has made known _ her 


Mrs. JENNIE A. JONES. 


life work in the cause of woman beau- 
tiful. 

Mme. Jones has made the dressing of 
coiffures an art and in that art has not 
followed but led styles. Keeping up with 
what is newest and shapeliest in hirsute 
fashions and adornments, she has ap- 
plied a native grace and taste in such a 
way as to make her patrons display a 
freshness and artistry and an indefinable 
something which is the best exemplifi- 
cation of the hairdresser’s art. 

Yielding to repeated demands, Mme. 
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Jones has opened a school where young 
women are taught the principles of hair 
dressing and its applied forms, and the 
roster of the school bears evidence of 
an appreciation of her work by Afro- 
Americans. Not only have those who 
seek the knowledge from motives of self- 
support been added to her enrollment, 


See page 747. 


but young women of families who need 
not learn hairdressing as a means of 
livelihood. Those who wish to have an 
accomplishment which is useful in the 
boudoir and for the future when, per- 
haps, misfortune may lay its hand on 
them, have not been slow in taking ad- 
vantage of the curriculum of the Jones 
school. 

Those who have become adept under 
Mme. Jones’ tutelage are her best ad- 
vertisements and well wishers. 

Mme. Jones learned the art of scien- 
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tifically caring for as well as dressing 
the hair, from an old German doctor in 
Toledo, who spent his life in the science 
of dermatology and on dying be- 
queathed to her secrets that came to him 
after many years of experimenting and 
study. 

She is the wife of John A. Jones, and 
notwithstanding the heavy inroads cn 
her time made by business duties, finds 


pleasurable occupation in secret and 
benevolent work, in which she is an 
enthusiast. 
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Miss Emma B. Smith, New Orleans, 
La., graduated from the Normal Depart- 
ment of New Orleans University May, 
99. She was appointed teacher in that 
University in 1900, which position she 
still holds, proving to be an excellent 
teacher. She is a loyal and effective 
member of First St. M. E. Church, Sun- 
day School and Epworth League. She 
was also a commissioner of the M. E. 
Church for the State of Louisiana to the 
great N. Y. P. C. E. Congress held in 
Atlanta last year. Her abilities give 
promise of a life of great usefulness. 
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Mr. William Douglass, an Afro-Amer- 
ican of Pennsylvania, sixty-six years 
of age, has invented a scientific wonder 
in the form of a machine for binding 
sheaves of wheat. This binder with an 
almost humanintelligence, makes a cotii- 
pact bundle and by an ingenious method, 
separates a sufficient quantity of the 
grain, twists it, forming a band, then 
binds and ties the bundle as securely as 
a skillful farmer could possibly do by 
hand. It is said that the farmer is bene- 
fited in two ways. First, the expenditure 
for twine or wire is saved. Second, 
the damage to the grain by the wire or 
twine is saved, and every straw can be 
used. It is a great invention for the 
farmer. We hope, for the sake of the 
race, that this is true. 


We resent the reiterated statement 
that this is a “white man’s country.” It 
was made in its inception and develop- 
ment by all of its people, irrespective of 
race, and the Federal Constitution spe- 
cifically places all of its citizens on equal- 
ity before the law. With our hetero- 
geneous population of all the races 
on the globe, if distinction and abuse of 
race on account of race should ever be- 
come a fixed policy of the Government, 
the disruption of the Government would 
be inevitable. God has created no one 
race to lord over any other race, for ‘of 
one blood made He all mankind.” 

The persistent effort which has been 
made and is being made to nullify the 
suffrage guarantees of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Federal 
Constitution is fraught with as much 
danger to the peace and security of the 
Federal Union as was the effort to hitch 
slavery upon the Constitution of the 
country prior to 1860. This effort has 
caused constant irritation of the public 
mind and temper since 1868, and there 
promises in the near future to be a crisis 
in which the wrongs and inequalities 
which have grown up under the legisla- 
tion of several of the states will have to 
be definitely settled. We claim nothing 
more than what is guaranteed to all citi- 
zens by the Federal Constitution and 
made mandatory upon the states, and 
we will be satisfied with no less. Presi- 
dent Lincoln declared that “this country 
cannot exist in peace, security and pros- 
perity where one-seventh of the total 
population has its civil and_ political 
rights abridged or denied, to the abase- 
ment of manhood and womanhood by 
the late slave-holding states. Denial of 
these rights have worked irresistibly for 
the denial or abridgement of all the re- 
lated rights*of citizenship, because a 
voteless man, of a truth, has no right 
which any man is bound to respect. 

We believe firmly in the healing vir- 








tues of sound religion and sound educa- 
tion; and by education we mean .a 
thorough training in all usefullearning of 
the head, heart and hand. ‘The idea 
that Southern Caucasians pay the taxes 
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This is an economic truism which no 
reputable master of social conditions, 
from Adam Smith to the present, has 
disputed. 

We again direct attention to the effect 





necessary to educate the Southern Afro- 
American is an economic absurdity 
which would only be advanced as an ar- 
gument by persons who seek to befog 
the public intelligence. Each man 
standing in his place in every community 
pays as much taxes as any other man 
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produced by the license of the mob 
spirit. We do this not because it has 
become a national problem with which 
the nation in its public opinion and its 
laws must deal or ultimately go down to 
1uin in the mad overflow of anarchistic 
passion and fury. It is a national prob- 
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lem in which we have only co-ordinate 
interest. Criminal instincts abide in the 
bone and blood of all races, and the 
primal function of society, from the 
dawn of history, has been to protect 
itself from excesses of such by laws and 
legal processes. Mob license is.a feature 
of crime more dangerous to the well- 
being and perpetuity of society than the 
isolated infractions of law by individuals. 

We reaffirm our unalterable deter- 
mination to contend in all lawful ways 
for every civil and political right which 
is ours under the Federal Constitution, 
and which is enjoyed without dispute by 
all other ethnic elements of the national 
citizenship—The National Afro-Ameri- 
can Press Association. 
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Miss Micaela Flores of Manila; P. I., 
is a true type of the educated, refined, 
Filipina; quite accomplished in music 
and painting; speaks English, Spanish, 


French, Tagalog (her native tongue), 
and several dialects of the Islands. She 
is classed as one of the best teachers in 
the city schools, and bears the distinc- 
tion of having taught under three differ- 
ent governments,—the Spanish, the 
“Filipino Republic,,” and the American. 
Under the Spanish regime, only those 
Filipinos who perfectly mastered the 
Spanish language and traditions were 
appointed to positions as teachers; under 
the “Filipino Republic,” doubtless “pa- 
triotism” was the controlling element; 
and under the’American government a 
knowledge of the English language, re- 
gardless of other qualifications or dis- 
qualifications, seems to have been the 
main factor in the appointment of native 
teachers. The subject of this sketch, 
however, is one of the few exceptions to 
that apparent rule. She was appointed 
on account of her ability as a teacher, 
and learned English afterwards. 
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A few months ago the leading daily 
paper of Manila conducted a “Popular 
School Teacher Contest,” lasting three 
months, and quite exciting from start 
to finish, although conceded from the 
beginning that a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of an army officer who lost his life 
over here, would be the winner, as she 
was backed by the soldiers and military 
contingent. So the contest from the 
citizens’ point of view was for the high- 
est place with that exception. It was 
conducted solely among the English- 
speaking population; very few Filipinos 
(on account of not understanding the 
language and custom) took any interest 
in it, and all the contestants, except three 
or four, were American teachers. How- 
ever, at the close of the contest (except- 
ing the military contingent’s candidate), 
Miss Flores was at the top of the long 
list of names with 14,531 votes cast for 
her as the most popular school teacher 
in the Philippines, with the next highest 
competitor a lady from the state of 
Texas, a few hundred votes behind. The 
colored Americans voted for the former. 

Miss Flores is very quiet and reserved, 
highly esteemed by the Filipinos and 
thought well of by the American edu- 
cational workers. The family consists 
of mother, two daughters and two sons. 
Her father died less than a year ago. 
Her sister is also a teacher, conducting 
a well attended private school at their 
home. One brother is an engineer and 
the other brother, who recently gradu- 
ated from the nautical school, expects 
to “‘go to sea” shortly. Their home bears 
ample evidence of a talented family by 
the paintings and works of art made by 
some of its members. Miss Flores will 
probably be a visitor to the St. Louis 
Exposition next year, but the young 
lady’s motto, apparently, is “Peace, good 
will to all, but the Philippines and Fili- 
pinas for Filipinos only.” 
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LIFE AND WORK OF NEGROES DISTINGUISHED 


IN EARLIER CENTURIES 
IN 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


Ill. BENJAMIN BANNEKER, 


(CONCLUDED FROM AUGUST.) 


JOHN B. LATROBE. 


Read before the Maryland Historical Society, May 1, 1845. 


The first almanac which Banneker 
prepared, fit for publication, was for the 
year 1792. By this time his acquire- 
ments had become generally known, and 
among others who took an interest in 
him was James McHenry, Esq. Mr. 
McHenry wrote a letter to Goddard and 
Angell, then the almanac publishers in 
Baltimore, which was probably the 
means of procuring the publication of 
the first almanac. 

In their editorial notice Messrs. God- 
dard and Angell say they “feel gratified 
in the opportunity of presenting to the 
public, through their press, what must 
be considered as an extraordinary effort 
of genius—a complete and accurate 
Ephemeris for the year 1792, calculated 
by a sable descendant of Africa.” And 
they further say that they “flatter them- 
selves that a philanthropic public, in this 
enlightened era, will be induced to give 
its patronage and support to this work, 
not only on account of its intrinsic 
merits (it having met the approbation of 
several of the most distinguished as- 
tronomers of America, particularly the 
celebrated Mr. Rittenhouse), but from 
similar. motives to those which induced 
the editors to give this calculation the 
preference, the ardent desire of draw- 
ing modest merit from obscurity and 
converting the long-established illiberal 
prejudice against the blacks.” 


The motive alluded to by Goddard 
and Angell in the extract just quoted, of 
doing justice to the intellect of the col- 
ored race, was a prominent object with 
Banneker himself; and the only occa- 
sions when he overstepped a modesty 
which was his peculiar characteristic, 
were when he could, by so doing, “con- 
trovert the long established illiberal prej- 
udice against the blacks.” We find him 
therefore, sending a copy of his first 
almanac to Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary 
of State under General Washington, say- 
ing in the letter that accompanied it: 
“Although you may have the opportun- 
ity of perusing it after its publication, yet 
[ chose to send it to you in manuscript 
previous thereto, that you might not 
only have an earlier inspection, but that 
you might also view it in my hand- 
writing.” 

To the letter, from which the above is 
an extract, Mr. Jefferson made the fol- 
lowing reply: 


Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1791. 

Sir—Ithank yousincerely for your let- 
ter of the 19th instant, and the almanac 
it contained. Nobody wishes more than 
I do to see such proofs as you exhibit 
that nature has given to our black breth- 
ren talents equal to those of the other 
colors of men, and that the appearance 
of a want of them is owing only to 















the degraded condition of their exist- 
ence, both in Africa and America. I 
can add with truth that no one wishes 
more ardently to see a good system com- 
menced for raising the condition both 
of their body and mind to what it ought 
to be, as fast as the imbecility of their 
present existence and other circum- 
stances which cannot be neglected, will 
admit. I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing your Almanac to Monsieur de Con- 
dorcet, Secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, and member of the 
Philanthropic Society, because I consid- 
ered it a document to which your whole 
color had a right, for their justification 
against the doubts which have been en- 
tertained of them. 

“IT am, with great esteem, sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

“Tho. Jefferson.” 


When he published his first almanac 
Banneker was fifty-nine years old, and 
had high respect paid to him by all the 
scientific men of the country, as one 
whose color did not prevent his belong- 
ing to the same class, so far as intellect 
went, with themselves. After the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in 1789, com- 
missioners were appointed to run the 
lines of the District of Columbia the ten 
miles square now occupied by the seat 
of government, and then called the 
“Federal territory.” The commissioners 
invited Banneker to be present at the 
runnings, and treated him with much 
consideration. On his return, he used 
to say of them, that “they were a very 
civil set of gentlemen, who had over- 
looked his complexion on account of 
his attainments, and had so far hon- 
ored him as to invite him to be seated at 
their table, an honor which he had 
thought fit to decline, and requested that 
a side table might be provided for him.” 

Banneker continued to calculate, and 
published his almanacs until 1802; the 
handwriting was very good, and verv 
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distinct, having a practiced look, al- 
though evidently that of an old man, 
who made his letters and figures slowly 
and carefully. 

Besides his aptitude for mechanics and 
his ability as a mathematician, Banneker 
was an acute observer, whose active 
mind was constantly receiving impulses 
from what was taking place around him. 
For instance, under date of Aug. 27, 
1797, he writes: “Standing at my door 
[ heard the discharge of a gun, and in 
four or five seconds of time after the 
discharge, the small shot came rattling 
about me, one or two of which struck 
the house, which plainly demonstrates 
that the velocity of sound is greater than 
that of a cannon bullet.” 

It must have been a philosophic mind 
which, observing the fact as here stated, 
drew from it the correct conclusion, and 
then recorded it in appropriate language 
as a simple and beautiful illustration of 
the law of nature, with which, in all 
probability, he first became acquainted 
through its means. 

In 1790 he writes: “About three 
o'clock A.M. I heard the sound and 
felt the shock, like unto heavy thunder. 
I went out, but could not observe any 
cloud above the horizon. I therefore 
conclude it must be a great earthquake 
in some part of the globe.” <A similar 
conclusion from the same facts was 
drawn by a greater man than Banneker 
nearly eighteen hundred vears before 
(Pliny), and recorded, to be commented 
on in after ages. 

The last record we shall make from 
the record book is one which indicates 
a relish for the beautiful in nature, as 
well as by his undertaking to record a 
description of what he saw, as by the 
language which he uses. 

“1803, February 2. In the morning part 
of the day. there arose a very dark cloud, 
followed by snow and hail, a flash of 
lightning and loud thunder crack; and 
then the storm abated until afternoon, 
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when another cloud arose at the same 
point, viz., the northwest, with a beau- 
tiful shower of snow. But what beauti- 
fied the snow was the brightness of the 
sun, which was near setting at the time. 
I looked for the rainbow, or rather snow- 
bow, but I think the snow was of too 
dense a nature to exhibit the representa- 
tion of the bow in the clouds.” 

Soon after he obtained the books men- 
tioned from Mr. George Ellicott, and be- 
came engrossed in his new studies, he 
found that it was have 
more time at his disposal than he had 
previously enjoyed, and also to be re- 
leased from some cares that had annoyed 
him. The collection of his rent from 
tenants was a constant source of annoy- 
ance. His tenants quarrelled with him 
and refused to pay him; if he insisted on 
payment, they annoyed him in a dozen 
different ways, until at last, saying that 
“it was better to die of hunger than of 
anger,” he determined to sell his land 
for an annuity. He therefore made a 
careful calculation of the chances of his 
life upon such data as he could obtain, 


necessary to 
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and the Ellicott family bought the land 
upon the terms proposed by him. 

In 1840 Banneker died, in the sev- 
enty-second year of his age, and his re- 
mains are deposited, without a stone to 
mark the spot, near the dwelling which 
he occupied during his lifetime. Ban- 
neker’s manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman, kind, generous, hospitable, 
humane, dignified, pleasing, abounding 
in information on all the various subjects 
and incidents of the day; very modest 
and unassuming, and delighting in so- 
ciety at his own house. He never mar- 


ried. His head was covered with a thick 


growth of white hair, which gave him a 


venerable appearance. His dress was 
uniformly of superfine drab broadcloth, 
made in the style of a plain coat, with 
straight collar and long waistcoat, and 
a broad-brimmed hat. His color was 
not jet black, but decidedly Negro. In 
size and personal appearance. the statue 
of Franklin at the Library in Philadel- 
phia, as seen from the street, is a perfect 
likeness of him. 
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The present tendency to late mar- 
riages is deplorable. In the first place, 
the man or woman who does not get 
married early diminishes his or her like- 
lihood of ever marrying at all. The 
young girl has more and better chances 
at from 18 to 22 than she will have 
afterward. The man of from 21 to 25 
is just in the mood for marriage. It is 
in the spring of life, as well as in the 
spring of the year, that the young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 
If he goes past this age he is prone to 
think that since he has done well so 
long lacking a wife, he can rub along 
without one for the rest of the time. 

As for the girl, she may perhaps be 
quite as willing to marry at 28 as at 18, 
but she has fewer opportunities. It is 
not simply because she has passed her 
first youth. She has grown more fas- 
tidious. Now she notices faults where 
before she would have seen only foibles. 
She demands too much of the men who 
ask her to marry. Not only must they 
be delightful in every way, clever, cour- 
teous and kind, but they must also have 
enough money to enable her to live in 
a certain style. When she was younger 
she would have been satisfied with love 
in a cottage or in Brooklyn. 

So the girl refuses the man with an in- 
come which would once have seemed 
ample, and thus going through the 
wood, sometimes ends by picking up a 
crooked stick, or sometimes makes the 
even greater mistake of never marrying 
at all. 

When two young people whose 
united ages do not amount to more 
than 45 years, make up their minds to 
marry, they should have before them 
very good chances for happiness. 
There are many things in their favor. 
They are both full of belief in each other 
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and this belief helps them to overlook 
shortcomings that would be obvious to 
older and more critical persons. 

When the young husband and young 
wife recognize that there are failings 
even in a bride or a groom, they are so 
much in love that they can overlook 
these. They kiss and make up, and 
feel that the “falling out of faithful 
friends renewing is of love.” They al- 
most enjoy a spat once in a while be- 
cause it makes them so happy to have 
a reconciliation afterward. The older 
couple do not do that. They are judi- 
cial as well as critical. They demand 
rational explanations—and every one 
who knows love knows that it is folly 
to attempt to find a rational explana- 
tion of anything connected with it. 

The young couple adapt themselves 
to one another. The older pair are 
“set in their ways.” They demand re- 
spect for their ideals and opinions. 
Neither wishes to yield. So there is 
hard feeling, and that is difficult to live 
down. 

The young married couple are easy 
to please. They have not become 
blasé. It is the most wonderful thing 
in the world that they should be hus- 
band and wife. It is a distinct event to 
the husband to come home to a wiie of 
his own. It is a delightful and ever- 
fresh thought to the wife that she has 
a husband to come home to her. She 
feels important in having a home of 
her very own, and so does he. A little 
makes them happy. They have not seen 
everything and tried most things before 
they did and saw things together. 

Another great advantage is found 
when the children begin to come. The 
voung father and mother have not left 
their own childhood so far behind them 
that they are unable to sympathize with 
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other small boys and girls. The antics are still young and vigorous enough to 
of their youngsters strike them as quite share their pleasures by sympathy and 
wonderful, and not at all tiresome. companionship. 

When the children grow up the parents 


To educate is something more than to 
teach those elements which are needed 
to get a subsistence. It is to exercise 
and call out the higher faculties and af- 
fections of a human being. Education 
is not the authoritative, compulsory, 
mechanical training of passive pupils, 
but the influence of gifted and quick- 


ening minds on the spirits of the young. 

A community directing its energies 
chiefly to a higher education of its ris 
ing members, to a generous develop- 


ment of human nature, would achieve 
what as vet has not entered human 
thought; and it is for this end that we 
ought to labor. Our show and our lux- 
ury, how contemptible in comparison 
with the improvement of our families, 
neighborhood and race! 
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The attitude of Russia con- 
cerning the Kischineff out- 
rage and the protest of the 
United States, is a sweet 
morsel beneath the tongues of a much- 
outraged’ people. © Newspapers in St. 
Petersburg are conducting an agitation 
against the American treatment of the 
Negro. One paper says: 

“The Negro in the eyes of the Yan- 
kee, who is puffed up with his own free- 
dom, is black cattle, to whom merely 
nominal freedom has been given.” 

It is all too plain that the desire of the 
South is to exterminate the Negro be- 
fore he becomes too strong to success- 
fully resist the Anglo-Saxon. We sol- 
emnly warn our people against division, 
or acts committed in the heat of passion 
that may precipitate a race war. At 
the present time a bloody controversy 
would be race suicide. Let us possess 
our souls in patience yet a little while. 
The career of Sir Samuel 
Lewis, companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, who died in London 
on July 9, furnishes an excellent argu- 
ment for those who desire to refute the 
often-heard statement that when a Ne- 
gro becomes eminent it is because he 
has more or less white blood in his 
veins. 

Sir Samuel was of pure African par- 
entage, and was born in Freetown, 
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Sierra Leone, West Africa, in 1843. 
After passing through the local gram- 
mar school he was sent by his father 
to England to complete his education. 
He arrived in London in 1866 and en- 
tered University College, where he 
gained prizes and certificates in the 
English language and zoology. He ma- 
triculated in the Lindon University, 
first division, in June, 1868, having in 
the previous year entered the Middle 
Temple to study for the bar. It may be 
mentioned that the London University 
examinations are the “stiffest” of any 
in the United Kingdom. 

Sir Samuel won an exhibition for an 
essay on the law of real property in 
1870, and, having passed the necessary 
examinations, was called to the bar of 
the Middle Temple in 1871. Returning 
to his native land in 1872, he began the 
practice of his profession, and earned 
the reputation of being an able and 
painstaking advocate. He served the 
local government on several occasions 
in the capacity, either of judge, magis- 
trate, or crown advocate, and offers of 
permanent employment in the legal 
branch of the Colonial service were 
made to him. But not even the high 
office of chief justice of the Gold Coast 
could tempt him to leave the lucrative 
practice which he had made for himself 
in Sierra Leone. In February, 1882, 
he was appointed an unofficial member 

























































of the legislative council, an office 
which he continued to fill up to the 
time he left the colony in May last. He 
was the first mayor of Freetown. He 
was much revered by his countrymen 
and respected by the European element 
in West Africa, as his efforts and en- 
deavors were for the welfare, not only 
of his native colony, but of‘the whole of 
the British West African colonies. In 
1893 he was appointed a companion of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, and was created a Knight 
Bachelor in 1896. Sir Samuel went to 
London to obtain surgical treatment for 
a cancer. 


Hon. George T. Downing, 


i. who died at his home in 
— Newport, R. I, on July 21, 
Champion. i, the last of that valiant 


band of anti-slavery fighters who sacri- 
ficed so much for the freedom of the 
Negro. 

He was a man of remarkable talents, 
keen of observation, good in debate, a 
natural diplomatist and possessed a 
fine education, which enhanced the 
value of these great gifts. But we count 
higher than all this his sterling charac- 
ter, which never stooped to an unmanly 
act, and commanded the confidence of 
both white and black. 

Still, as a race, we think of him as one 
of that band of great anti-slavery agita- 
tors who risked their all for the love of 
humanity, and One who did more than 
mortal or immortal to raise mankind has 
told us that greater love hath no man 
than to lay down his life for his brother. 
Mr. Downing cried aloud and spared 
not, showing the Southern slave-holder 
his transgressions, and his Northern 
abettor and apologist his sins, until the 
agonies and blood of Bull Run, and 
Wagner and Fort Fisher and Honey 
Hill showed to the world that there was 
a God in Israel. 

O, may that “God in Israel” 


soon 
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again demonstrate His awful power, and 
again awaken this nation to the wick- 
edness of its practices. 


Within the past six months 


me ; the Negro has emphatically 
Versatile demonstrated his versatility 
Negro in the ideal and the practical 
world. To realize the advance he is 


making, we have but to compare two 
widely different but equally important 
events in Negro endeavor. We do not 
hesitate to say that Prof. Du Bois can- 
not be excelled by any writer of any 
race. He possesses in a marked degree 
the elements of creative genius, to 
which are added a profound scholarship 
acquired in the leading institutions of 
learning of the world. His latest book, 
“The Souls of Black Folk,” is in many 
respects a remarkable production, and 
is creating a profound impression 
among scholars on the other side of 
the water, who fail to see hopeless in- 
feriority in a race that can give the 
world a mind so brilliant and versatile 
as Prof. Du Bois has demonstrated that 
he controls. Just at this crisis, the un- 
folding of this intellectual race flower is 
a powerful blow at lynching advocates, 
Jim Crow cars, and peonage. , 

Along the line of practical work, we 
note with extreme complacency the Re- 
formers’ Building just dedicated at 
Washington, D. C., a substantial step- 
ping-stone for the future prosperity of 
the entire race; a guarantee in brick and 
limestone. As President Taylor aptly 
expressed it, “modelled by Negroes, 
built by Negroes, and paid for by Ne- 
groes.” 

This building fills a long-felt need: in 
the capital city, and may be safely 
called the finest building owned by the 
race in the United States. It cost 
about $100,000, is free from debt, and 
no member of the Order was asked to 
donate one cent towards its erection. 

President Roosevelt sent an encour- 








his high opinion of the Order and the 
Race. The Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict, Mr. McFarland, delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome at the dedicatory ex- 
ercises. 


“Speak the word that shall free thy 
brother!”—Jesus. Is not the Afro- 
American your brother, O ye of the 
Clerical Cloth? Can you not brave the 
public sentiment of the*South, step over 
the bounds of the unthinking class, and 
speak from the dwelling place of love? 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me!” Have you not im- 
posed upon them the keeper of “thy 
brother,” and how many of you are a 
credit to your position? 

I declare unto you that the colored 
race is not an inferior one, as many 
Christians unchristianly insist; I have 
made him a study for years. Though 
you may not think it, they are a proud 
race, instinctively feeling it beneath 
them, as children of God, to retaliate. 
They are not a warring race, but. a 
peaceable one. Their position in await- 
ing God’s own time in bringing about 
their entire emancipation from slavish 
conditions is a most wise one. They 
are not as the Indian, who takes “an eye 
for an eye,” but whether all realize it or 
not, they are living close to the truth by 
taking tRings quietly, allowing love to 
be the wonder worker in their behalf. 

That a few of them break these bounds 
and retaliate upon white women is not 
to be wondered at, since white men of 
the South held no respect for the moth- 
ers of these, but during their slavery 
satiated their lust upon the women who 
could not protect themselves. In my 


mind, and I share the opinion with 
many, the South is reaping just what 
they have sown (‘and the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the chil- 
dren even unto the third and fourth 
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aging letter to Dr. Taylor, expressing 
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generation”), and sooner or later will be 
forced to acknowledge it. 

They say, “We do not hate the Negro, 
but we want him to keep his place!” 
They wish to retain the self-imposed po- 
sition as judge in this as they did in his 
enslavement. What, pray, is this but 
hatred? Love freed! It builds no 
fences nor demarking lines! It fears 
not! They instinctively fear the result 
of their past selfishness; and they do 
well! 

The hatred born of ignorant preju- 
dice toward the Afro-American is very 
dense. It is almost impenetrable. This 
must be dispelled before the white slave 
may be eliminated from capitalism. 
The two exist together—race hatred 
and capitalism, and both will make their 
exit together. 

These remarks were suggested by the 
remarks made by “Divines” at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention held in this 
city (Denver) recently. It would have 
been a. queer proposition had the con- 
vention been allowed to adjourn without 
in some way showing the great antipathy 
that church people have for the Negro 
as a free man. According to their 
views, as a slave he is all right, but as 
a free man he is all wrong. Does it 
not seem strange that the Church is the 
last institution to adopt reforms? They 
always come in at the tail end of the 
procession, however, and then when the 
victory is won, set up a great hurrah! ! 
and lo, the victory is theirs!—Nora E. 
H. Siegel in “Occult Truth Seeker.” 
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“Belleville, Wilmington, Evansville, 
Fourth of July and Kischineff, a curious 
combination, yet one replete with a 
ghastly humor. Sitting with closed lips 
over our own bloody deeds, we accom- 
plish the fine irony of a protest to Rus- 
sia. | Contemplating with placid eyes 
the destruction of all the Declaration of 
Independence and the _ constitution 
stood for, we celebrate the thing which 






















































our own action proclaims we do not 
believe in. 

“But it is over-done. The Fourth is 
come and gone. The din has ceased 
and the smoke has cleared away. The 
sky-rocket has ascended, the  fire- 
crackers have burst, the Roman candles 
have sputtered, the ‘nigger-chasers’—a 
pertinent American name—have run 
their course, and we have celebrated a 
nation’s birthday. Not even the Jew 
and the Chinaman have been able to 
outdo us in the display of loyalty. And 
we have done it all because we have not 
stopped to think just how little it means 
to us. 

“The papers are full of the reports of 
peonage in Alabama. A new and more 
dastardly slavery there has arisen to re- 
place the old. For the sake of re-en- 
slaving the Negro, the constitution has 
been trampled under foot, the rights of 
man have been laughed out of court, 
and the justice of God has been made a 
jest—and we celebrate. 

“Every wire, no longer from the 
South alone, brings us news of a hang- 
ing or a new burning—some recent 
outrage against a helpless people, some 
fresh degradation of an already de- 
graded race. One man sins and a 
whole nation suffers. And we celebrate! 

“Like a dark cloud, pregnant wtih 
terror and destruction, disfranchisement 
has spread its wings over our brethren 
of the South. Like the same dark cloud, 
industrial prejudice glooms above us in 
the North. We may not work, save 
when the new-come foreigners refuse to 
work, and then high prized above our 
sacrificial lives, may shoot us down with 
impunity. And yet we celebrate! 

“With citizenship discredited and 
scorned, with violated homes and long 
unheeded pravers, with bleeding hands 
uplifted, still sore and smarting from 
long beating at the door of opportunity, 
we raise our voices and sing ‘My 
Country, ‘Tis of Thee.’ We shout and 
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sing, while from the four points of the 
compass comes our uwnavailing cry. 
And so we celebrate. 

“With a preacher, one who a few 
centuries ago would have sold indul- 
gences to the murderers on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, with such a preacher 
in a church pulpit, jangling his thirty 
pieces of silver, distorting the number 
and nature of our crimes, excusing an- 
archy, apologizing for murder and tear- 
ing to tatters the teachings of Jesus 
Christ while he cries, ‘Release unto us 
Barrabbas,’ we celebrate. 

“But there are some who sit silent 
within their closed rooms and hear as 
from afar the din of joy come muffled 
to their ears, as on some later day their 
children’s sons shall hear a nation’s cry 
for succor in her need. Aye, there be 
some who, on this festal day, kneel in 
their private closets and, with hands up- 
raised and bleeding hearts cry out to 
God: ‘How long, O God, how long!” 


The Assyrian and the Babylonian em- 
pires are in proof of their apostacy to 
the Almighty God and the consequences 
of that apostacy have been given us as a 
warning to those powers that to-day en- 
joy the divine benignity. The Medes 
and the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Romans were no less guilty of the same 
apostacy. Other nations have had their 
day, and have shared the fatalities of 
written prophecy. But the Babylonian 
Empire, once the proudest and loftiest 
in grandeur, serves to illustrate the les- 
son that has been taught the world. It 
was the golden kingdom of a golden 
age, raised to a pinnacle of splendor un- 
known in the history of nations, yet she 
challenged retribution at the hand of 
high Heaven, and became a thing of 
perpetual desolation. The finger of 
God is everywhere, and nations, like in- 
dividuals, who are guilty of great iniqui- 
ties, must feel the touch of that finger. 
This being a Christian nation, we have 
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a right to acknowledge God in the Con- 
stitution. But many Protestants and 
Catholics alike will not even recognize 
the doctrine of the Trinity, will not rec- 
ognize Jesus Christ the same as God, 
and will not recognize the Bible as the 
revelation of God. There are hundreds 
and thousands of moral and professedly 
Christian people in this nation to-day 
who ignore the brotherhood of man and 
in palpable violation of the Golden Rule 
spurn in impious contempt Heaven’s 
holiest mandate. There are hundreds 
and thousands of men of the white race 
who clandestinely mingle with women of 
the black race in this nation, yet wan- 
tonly and viciously murder and torture 
the very beings whom they have called 
into being. There are hundreds and 
thousands of people in America who in 
support of their great railroad corpora- 
tions and rival industries, have no regard 
for the Sabbath Day. We are a Chris- 
tian nation, or we are not. Through 
blood, as did Paris when under infidel 
rule, the nation may be called to pass. 
The great battle between the ideas of 
the state and those of the church remains 
yet to be fought out in the organic law 
of the nation. The mad and bitter con- 
flict of human slavery, with free industry 
which began in the world of thought and 
burst into the hell of war has not yet 
ended. Freedom was enthroned in the 
Constitution, but that Constitution is a 
thing of cruel and constant evasion. The 
old conflict in a new guise is still on. The 
demon of caste still stirs the breast of 
the tyrant. The battle of the amend- 
ments is at hand. This agitation will 
not now cease until our Federal Consti- 
tution shall have been crystalized and 
molded into the noblest sentiment of 
CHRISTIANITY and FREEDOM. 
Cowardice to the rear! Courage to the 
front! If not, then may the God of the 
universe save the nation from its uncer- 
tain end.—“Cleveland Gazette.” 
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We have been scratching our head 
quite hard, endeavoring to stir up 
knowledge of a situation in American 
civilization where there is no color line 
drawn. Such a situation fails to present 
itself to our mind. Every place we can 
think of from the cradle to the grave, in- 
stances of discrimination of some kind 
are known. Think on it yourself and 
see. There may be times when we fail 
to recognize it, but it is there, found in 
the depths of the lowest dives, unto the 
heights of the holiest churches. The in- 
sinuations in all of these places are meas- 
ured by nothing but color. It matters 
not who we are, where we came from, 
or what our purpose, the same rule ap- 
plies to all. Speaking of such conditions 
does not usually better them, but it 
sometimes sets us to thinking, and warns 
us against doing anything that will fur- 
ther aggravate the distinctions. One 
by one separations are made, and in 
places we least expect. The latest news 
is that navy officers have decided to 
eliminate all Afro-Americans from the 
service. It is to be “put into operation 
gradually, but will eventually weed out 
every Negro serving before the mast.” 
This is done because it is thought to be 
“in the interest of good order and disci- 
pline to organize a white navy and let 
the blacks go.” 

In the light of such events we are 
made to seriously wonder if there is 
a color line in Heaven.—Exchange. 
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“To the Editor ‘Colored Amerian 

Magazine:” 

“Sir,—I have the honor to aknowl- 
edge receipt of my copy of the Magazine 
for May and June, 1903. I like its ap- 
pearance very much, and the reading 
matter is very good. Much taste was 
shown in the general makeup of its 
pages—with one exception,—and I take 





the liberty to appeal to you to remove 
that one ‘from future issues. 


I refer to 





































































the “Black Skin Remover and Hair 
Straightening” advertisement of the 
Richmond firm who agree to convert 
Negroes into white folks. Their an- 
nouncement is painfully nauseous, and 
offends the eye. The general tone of 
your periodical is too high to be be- 
smirched by such association, and I 
feel that much good would come to 
your paper if you should take a decided 
stand against such making small of the 
Negro race. If the colored race in 
America has reached the point where it 
is ashamed of itself—of its being black— 
I feel that its representative magazines 
and papers should refuse to lend their 
aid to the spreading of its moral debase- 
ment, in the interest of the black races 
in other countries. 

“Tf these advertisements represent any 
actual sentiment among the Negroes of 
the United States, surely are they de- 
serving of the contempt with which they 
are treated. The moment any race 
begins to apologize for its being what 
it is, it invites its own doom. No man 
can hope to make himself into another 
man and be respected; the race that so 
trends its direction will soon reach its 
effacement. It should and would perish. 

“One finds in your periodial many 
things worthy of emulation, and its ap- 
pearance makes one feel like showing it 
among his Filipino friends as an illus- 
tration of how the American Negro 
walks and thinks. Shall he be deterred 
by a thing that causes a shudder the mo- 
ment it is beheld? 

“Very respectfully, 





One secret of a sweet and happy 
Christian life is learning to live by the 
day. It is the long stretches that tire 
us. We think of life as a whole, run- 
ning on for years. We cannot carry 


this load until we are three score and 
ten. We cannot fight this battle con- 
But really 


tinually for half a century. 
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there are no long stretches. Life does 
not come to us all at one time; it comes 
only a day at a time. 


Across the purple distance of the hills 
A veil falls gently down. The sun 
sets clear. 
The rivers and the little rippling rills 
Speed on more softly as the night 
draws near. 
All Nature’s calm and still; our souls 
repose 
In breath of twilight as of perfumed 
rose. 
The tired day’s done; o’er summer’s 
fevered brow 
Night lays her cooling hand with 
benediction now. 
—Miss Genevieve Hale Whitlock. 
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Agents will kindly have their remit- 
tances ready when our representative 
calls on them. By so doing they will 
save the management much trouble, 
and the collector great loss of time. 
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We have arranged to go to press the 
tenth of each month, so that our read- 
ers may receive the magazine promptly 
the first of each month. Manuscripts 
and all other matter designed for a cer- 
tain issue, must be in the home office on 
or before that date. 
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All magazine orders should be for- 
warded as near the first of the month as 
possible, so that they may be accurately 
calculated and promptly filled.. De 
layed orders are at the risk of the sender 
after the tenth of each month, as the 
demands for the magazine are constantly 
increasing. Change of residence must 
be forwarded to office to insure delivery 
of magazine. If copy is not received, 
please notify home office. 





How dear to my heart is the steady sub- 
scriber 
Who pays in advance at the birth of 
each year— 
Who lays down the dollar and offers it 
gladly, 
And casts ’round the office a halo of 
cheer; 
Who never says, “Stop it; I cannot 
afford it!” 
Or, “I’m getting more papers now 
than I can read.” 
But always says, “Send it; the family 
likes it— 
In fact, we think it a household 
need.” 
How welcome he is when he steps in 
the sanctum— 
How he makes our heart throb! 
How he makes our eye dance! 
We outwardly thank him—we in- 
wardly bless him— 
The steady subscriber who pays in ad- 
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